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London Agency for American Libraries 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks | have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—z re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 

EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 


course involving a very large expenditure of money. 


1856-1902. 
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A FAVORITE exordium of modern hbrary 
oratory is the contrast between the librarian 
of an earlier day and his successor of the 
present time—the dreamy custodian of dusty 
tomes (to use the orator’s favorite character- 
ization), contrasted with the energetic prac- 
tical distributor of books to the people. This 
contrast is drawn again, but from the opposite 
point of view, by Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, ia 
a recent Book Buyer. The modern librarian, 
says Mr. Lee, lacks the indefinable qualities 
of the real librarian. He is too businesslike, 
teo worldly-minded; his attitude toward his 
beoks lacks sensibility; “he seems to have 
decided that his mind (any librarian’s mind) 
is a kind of pneumatic tube or carrier system 
for shoving Immortals at people.” Mr. Lee’s 
ndictment is amusing; and it has a basis of 
sound sense that library workers, in the pres 
ent insistence on methods and machinery, are 
apt to lose sight of. It is true that the days 
of the old-fashioned librarian are past; musti- 
solitude, for each of 


nconvenience, 


which Mr. Lee makes whimsical plea, are no 


ness 


longer necessary library attributes, and hap- 
pily so. But it is true also that we are prone 
nowadays to overvalue the mechanics of Ii 
“Love of books” is one 


the in- 


brary administration. 
of the time-worn recommendations ot 
competent assistant; it is none the less a 
prime qualification of the best library service 
As Mr. Putnam pointed out at Magnolia, or- 
der, system, apparatus are necessary to the 
operation of the modern library; but we 
should give heed that in securing these we 
characteristics of 


retain and foster those 
knowledge and love of books that distin 
guished the old-fashioned librarian 


WITHIN the last few weeks Great Britain 
tion of Mr 
Over 


has received a generous propor 
Carnegie’s favorite “investments 
score of towns and cities in the United King 
dem have been offered sums ranging from 


ten thousand to sixty thousand dollars and 


over for library buildings The numerou 


gifts to the various London districts are es- 


pecially notable, as evidence of Mr. Carnegie’s 


desire to see bran rary syste devel- 
oped for the larger As 1 l, the gifts 
are conditional upon a guarantee of proper 
maintenance of the library by the town —1n 
many cases upon the acceptance of the Li- 
brary <Acts- t furnishing of a sit 

and in several cases towns that have hereto 
fere refused to avail themselves of the Acts 
have adopted them in the hope of, and be 

fore applying for, a Carnegie gift. The gifts 
s> far reported, scattered as they are through 


England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, are 
likely to have a marked intluence upon gen 
eral library development in Great Britain, 
especially in the direction of professional 
One of the Eng 


training for library work 
lish library periodicals has already presented 
the need of organized instruction of the sort, 
and has urged that Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to 
individual libraries might be supplemented 
and made more effective by “the endowment 
of librarianship,” in the form of a central in 
stitute, where all library and bibliographical 
interests should be represented, where libra 
riens should be given thorough technical 
training, and where information and material 
on library subjects should be preserved and 


distributed to the public Organization on 


such a scale as this is somewhat theoretical 

but it is evident that the large increase in 
modern and attractive library buildings which 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts e1 re ill create dm 

istrative needs that only me system of pre 

fessional training can satisfy. 

THERE has been evident thin the ic 
vears a decided trengthening of vh 
recently termed the “progre wing’ of the 
catalog world, and a corresponding reaction 
against some of tl iti of sign and sym 
bo! that have set library practice apart from 
conventional usage Ch Wi hown at the 


meeting of the Catalog Section at Magnolia, 


f capitalizing German 
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nouns and the names of historical events and 
epochs, and by the discussion on capitaliza- 
tion in general. It is also to be observed in 
the advance edition of the new “A. L. A. 
rules,” just issued by the Library of Congress 
for the A. L, A, Publishing Board’s advisory 
committee. This revision of the A. L. A. 
rules of 1883 was begun in the spring of 1901, 
when the introduction of printed catalog cards 
through the Library of Congress made neces- 
sary more uniformity in type, cards, and form 
of entry. At the same time it was hoped 
through this revision to bring existing codes 
into more harmony and give the A. L. A. 
rules more practical authority than they 
had heretofore possessed —a hope that has 
been already partly fulfilled, as the fourth 
edition of Cutter’s rules is in substantial 
agreement with the committee’s code. In the 
meantime this advance edition of the revised 
rules is submitted for criticism and sugges- 
tions. Especially is consideration called to 
the proposed treatment of government publi- 
cations and issues of academies, which is a 
marked departure from previous American 
practice, while in various minor points, such 
as the use of centimeters for size designation 
instead of the letter symbol, the omission of 
forenames not used by the author, and like 
examples, the tendency toward a_ broader 
stendpoint is apparent. Catalogers should 
give close attention to this revised code, and 
the comments and criticisms asked by the 
committee should be promptly forthcoming. 


“Communications. 


ERRATA IN GIFTS AND BEQUESTS REPORT. 


Tue statement in the “Report on gifts and 
bequests” in the Proceedings of the American 
Library Association, 1902, p. 118, regarding 
gifts to Havana, is not wholly accurate. It 
there states that the sum of $250,000 has been 
offered to the Public Library of Havana for 
the erection of a library building, and that the 
library has also received the gift of over 3000 
volumes, only 300 of which are bound, from 
Sefior Figarola-Cafieda. It is true that Mr. 
Carnegie has offered to the town council of 
Havana $250,000 for a public library building. 
Regarding the gift of volumes, this was made 
not to the future Public Library, but to the 
National Library, established under my direc- 
tion in Havana in October, 1901. 

D. Director. 
Brattoreca NaActonat 
Havana, Cuba. 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

THROUGH an oversight the names of the 
members of the committee on an American 
bibliographical society were not printed in 
the proceedings of the Magnolia meeting of 
the Bibliographical Society of Chicago. The 
following gentlemen were appointed: Mr. 
John Thomson, Philadelphia, chairman; Mr. 
Wilberforce Eames, New York; Mr. William 
C. Lane, Cambridge. 

G, S. JosepHson, 
Chairman of Magnolia Meeting, Bibliographi- 
cal Society of Chicago. 


THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS OF BOOK 
EVALUATION. 


Berore we reach satisfactory methods in li- 
brary statistics and in book evaluation, some 
units of measurement will be necessary: our 
electric light current is charged by “watt- 
hours,” the product of the number of watts 
by the hours they are used. The complete and 
accurate measurement of the effect of a book 
would require some such unit as “book- “qui il- 
ity x hours-reading x reader’s-condition” ; each 
factor being compound as well, e.g., “read- 
er's-condition” being affected by his receptiv- 
ity at the time of reading, the usual perma- 
nence of his impressions, and the wisdom 
with which he acts on them. This is, of 
course, too delicate a test to be practicable. 
But such a unit as “hours-enjoyment” can be 
applied in comparing various classes of 
books; “enjoyment” being used for the read- 
er’s state of mind while reading, whether he 


agrees or disagrees. If “Hohenzollern” re- 
quires three hours for rez ry its effectiveness 
is three “hours-enjoyment”: if “Making of an 


American” requires 15 “hours-enjoy- 
ment” is its value. And the same person 
reading both would have received pleasure in 
the ratio of 3 to 15; so that the effectiveness 
on this simple comparison of “Making of an 
American” is five times as great as that of 
“Hohenzollern,” and the library has a right to 
reckon on this basis the work it has done in 
circulating these books an equal number of 
times. The “hours-enjoyment” of books can 
be accurately determined once for all by per- 
sons reading with “average” rapidity, and its 
value as a measure lies largely in its exact- 
ness and its independence of personal opinion. 
To be sure it takes no account of the intrinsic 
worth of a book’s contents, nor of the fact that 
all of a book may not be read. But the li- 
brary now regretfully reporting a circulation 
of 3000 volumes of fiction and 1000 non-fic- 
tion would more truly express its work if, on 
a basis of three “hours-enjoyment” to a novel 
and of 15 to a volume of non-fiction, it de- 
clared it had given 3 x 3000 or gooo “hours- 
enjoyment” fiction and 15x 1000 or 15,000 
“hours-enjoyment” non-fiction. 
Drew B. HA tt. 


Tue Miturcent Lrerary, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
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THE VEXED QUESTION 


ApeLawe R. Hasse, Chief of Document Department 


Tue attitude of the average librarian to- 
day toward documents 1s that of the paleon- 
ogist toward structural zoology before the 
a of constructive anatomy had been for- 
visita The peculiarity of documents, as 
books, is their relation one to another. When 
lose sight of this, and hold in one hand 
nly a minute fragment of a complex whole, 
is it to be wondered at that we encounter puz- 
jing obstacles? 

There are then two alternatives for the 
brarian facing the question of public docu- 
either he must become a student of 
of civic administra- 


ments: 
the constructive anatomy 
tion, or he must be content to confine his 
use of documents, as fragments, to an exhibi- 
tion of them, together with his other speci- 
of literature on his cabinet shelves. 
ve if, when speaking of public docu- 

ents, we did not lose sight so absolutely of 
the fact that documents are but an expression 
of government, government in the abstract 
(not only of the United States government ) 
we might be in a position more readily to ap- 
If we but remem- 


mens 


preciate their significance. 
ered that organized governments such as 
ours is to-day have existed since 1789, and 
that the history of unorganized governments 
foliows closely the inception of the family as 
a wnit of society, and that so soon thereafter 
as the art of preserving records by graphic 
means was invented public documents came 
into existence, we would have an inkling of 
of public docu- 
in- 


the immensity of the study 
ments. A royal Assyrian proclamation, 
scribed on stone, is a public document; a 
Chinese ordinance passed thousands of years 
ago, providing for the establishment of the 
vast system of public roads of that country, is 
a public document; a Phoenician wax tablet 
containing a tariff schedule is a public docu- 
ment; Egyptian hieroglyphics decorating the 
walls of a tomb and representing a regal de- 
document. 
Public documents exist wherever civic or- 
ganization has taken place in a civilization 


delivered at Western Library 
Aug. 28, 1902. 


*Report of address, 
meeting, Madison, Wis., 
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OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


ork Public Library 


of New 
having invented the art of g expression 
As in the nomenclature 
velopments so we | 


graphic 
of other social de- 
public 


have in that of 


documents a reminder of their evolution 
Notable are the Pipe Rolls of Great Britain, 
about the true origin of which there is a di 


vision of opinion, it being maint ined on the 
one hand that these early f 
the 


or conduit, 


inance reports were 


so called because accounts on rolls, like 


encompassed the income 


on the 


a pipe 
and outgo of the country’s wealth; and 
other hand it is maintained that they rece ived 


the name because the accounts were imsct bed 
on huge skins and were rolled up when not In 


use, representing in contour a pipe In France 
the 
day 
name the old kings who 
to the the coffer 


repository of government archives is to 
which was the 
in the saddle 


holding the 


called Trésor des Charts, 
lived 
gave name of 

l and which 


wal seal and official parchments, 
aa carried about with them from battle to 
battle. 


Without 
administration beginning in 
plexity of the construction of 
public documents may be illustrated by the 
fact that there are in existence to-day 35 fed 
eral publishing bodies other than that of the 
United States, and that there are 743 
publishing bodies other than the half hun- 
dred commonwealths, and 
there are 153 colonial publishing bodies other 
than the three American colonies, and of 
municipal publishing bodies the 
legion. The extent of the s tudy may be fur- 
ther illustrated by the statement that each 
one of these 36 federal bodies, 743 local 


ally 


going beyond the era of organic 
1789, the co 
the study of 


American that 


name 1S 


and 


bodies operates upon practi the same po- 


litical basis, They are all agreed as to an 
organic act, which they publish and call a con- 
stitution, the result of the study of which 
is called constitutional history; they all pro- 
mulgate certain decisions for the pul lic wel- 
fare which they call laws, the result of the 
study of which is called the study of com- 


conducted 
the 


parative legislation; they are all 
representative 


deliberations 


by a body, the result of 


study of whose called parlia 
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mentary history; to administer the provisions 
of the representative body, each of these 36 
federal, 793 local and 156 colonial govern- 
ments has instituted a relatively similar sys- 
tem of executive offices, the result of the 
study of which is called comparative admin- 
istrative law 

A collection of public documents may then 
be either legal, and contain only the laws of 
one or more governments; or it may be par- 
liamentary, and contain only the parliamen- 
tary proceedings of one or more govern- 
ments; or it may be administrative, and 
contain only the executive reports of the 
administrative departments of one or more 
governments. An” administrative collection 
again may be further subdivided, for it may 
be the purpose of its promoters to collect 
particularly the literature on the economic 
interests of the civic administration, of 
on the prudential interests, or on the protec- 
tive interests. So there may be libraries 
which are strong in financial and c mmercial 
reports of one or more governments, libraries 
which are strong in insurance reports, educa- 
tion reports, reports on penal institutions of 
one or more governments, or libraries which 
are strong in reports on the preservation of 
public health, the improvement of public com- 
fort, by the maintenance of good roads, good 
lighting, perfect sanitation, the establishment 
of parks, etc., of one or more governments. 
Looking then at the question of public docu- 
ments as it is related to the work of the 
American librarian, I may be permitted here 
t> make again the statement that we will con- 
tinue to experience difficulty in the handling 
of these documents so long as our conception 
of their relation to government in general 
and the relation of any one document to the 
organization of the country publishing that 
document is not clear. It is not at all neces- 
sary, though it would be well that we have an 
intimate knowledge of the intricacies of polit- 
ical administration ; but a general understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles 1s necessary 
in order to handle documents satisfactorily. 

The universal comment of librarians con- 
cerning documents is, “Here we have all this 
valuable material stowed away and no one 
can get at it. Every day brings us more. Of 
course, not knowing what it is, we must keep 


all that comes until we do find out what it is.” 
And then the greatness and the glory of the 


country is expatiated upon, because it over- 
whelms a great and glorious people with a 
wealth of valuable literature. Of course, the- 
oretically, it is very fine to know that our 
country is so generous in the distribution of 
valuable literature that there is not a scho¢ il 
child in the land that can not have a Smith 
sonian report so that it may write a com- 
position on Indian mounds, ete The idea of 
the provision for the diffusion of knowledge 
among its people by a government is very 
beautiful, but in this particular instance, viz 
the means by which this diffusion 1s brought 
about, there is quite another side to the ques- 
tion. Imagine a storehouse of books at the 
present moment more than twice as large as 
the Wisconsin Historical Society's library, 
and being augmented at the ratio « f 500 per 
cent, every six years, imagine such a collec 
tion broken up every year among 540 I:braries, 
which have in the first place no voice whether 
to take or leave, in the second place no choice 
whatever in what to take or leave, and which 
in the third place are left to defray the entire 
expense of the preparation, storing and care 
of this unsolicited gift, and you have a gen- 
eral picture of a government depository. At 
the time of the 56th congressional session, the 
distribution to depository libraries equalled 
527 volumes a year to a library, eating up on 
an average 96 feet of shelving The larger 
proportion of depository libraries are libraries 
of between 10,000 and 25,000 volumes, a large 
per cent. are libraries of under 5000 volumes, 
sacrificing 96 feet of shelving a congress Has 
it ever occurred to a librarian of a library of 
say 2000 volumes, supported by the town say 
at $900 or $1000 a year, to question the pro- 
priety of asking the town to pay storage and 
service for material practically useless to that 
library? Has the solution never suggested itself 
to you? Have you never thought that if you 
were given the option of selection, the effect de- 
sired might be attained with far greater satis 
faction? Have you ever questioned the reason 
of the present system of maintaining federal 
warehouses at local expense? Is the compen- 
sation for you adequate? All these are pert: 
nent questions to the librarian and they touch 
the very heart and core of the so-called “vexed 
question.” 

To keep alive the present system of distri- 
bution the American government maintains 
to-day the largest printing plant in the world, 


< 
ti | 
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-osting $5,300,000 a year, the salaries alone 


amounting to $3,750,000 The annual report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture me 


for 1900 al 


t $148,000; 1600 people were employed at 


cost 
a total amount of $91,200; 500,000 copies 
requiring 3700 reams of 100-Ib. 


were printed 


book paper 24 x 38 in 590,000 lbs. of 4 


20 


es; 


lb. machine finish paper, 24x 38 inches; 
bbls. of flour, 3500 Ibs of glue, and 700 pkgs 
ot gold leaf, costing $4000.* 


does this enormous amount 


The 
of 1 


point 1s, 
d on the part of the federal 


nonev 


government, together with the expenditure 
for maintenance on the part of the local ware- 
houses, represent in all cases an expenditure 


wisely directed? You are not interested in 


documents, you are intere sted in a quan- 
tity of material foisted upon you, which 1s 
in your way, which you hesitate to return to 


about the unquenchable source of 
much in the dark, and it 


its donor, 
1s 


which you are very 
complacency in permitting yourself to 


your 

remain in the dark on this subject that has 
now resulted in the “vexed question of public 
documents.” It is not the large libraries, 
with facilities, who are perplexed by the prob- 


lem, but it is the small library, with limited 
this indiscriminate continu- 
The in- 
to 


service 


means, to whom 
donation is an embarrassment. 


of a system that 


ous 
congruity will give a 
library of 300,000 volumes the same 
y of 3000 volumes, is 
commented There is 


unless you take the initiative 


that a library « 
100 
no relief for you 
‘out a change in the law which 


it gives to 


ve upon. 


evident to 


step to bring al 
m distribution based upon 


provides for unifor 
So long as you 


proportional representation 
rest under the operation of 


are content to 


this law, so will you continue to have 


long 
with you the vexed question of public docu- 
There is no solution possible so long 
day in 


yraries should be 


ments 
as the law as It 
operation. The service to lil 
graded, suitable to the demands of the library, 
{ upon geographic relation. 


stands to continues 


and should be base« 
You observe I do not so 
trenched distribution as rational distribution, 

Second only to the method of distribution 
in causing to libraries the 
method of “make up.” As you know, the gov- 
two editions of its publica- 


de- 


much advocate re- 


annoyance is 


ernment issues 


tions, the congressional or sheep, and the 


Public Printer, 1900. 


*Annual report of 


817 

pertment, or cli th edition. Both of these ed 
rons are on the list sent to def sitories, and 
this duplication embarrasses you with the ques 
tion of whether to keep b th ed ns intact 
and so maintain a ¢ cate set of little used 
material, or whether to keep only one, a dit 
only one, which one Th not a question 
which ougnt \ at lr \ 
the rarest of cases e 5 ‘ upon t 

liust a set of private p ns to meet 
conven! es of shelving. Documents, 1 
sved for use by | ries, sl d be issued in 
customary library edition l | be held 
subject to the dem of a rary 1 have 
not decided in my own mil d whether I w d 
recommend the abstraction from the p set 
of all reports other than committee fT ports 
memorials, petitions, etc,, printing [ths ! 
a bureau edition, and distributing tl nt 
form to depositories, and reserving th 
lected committee and other reports trom get 
eral distribution, or whether it were best t 
continue a congressional edition as made 
up to-day, and depositing this in eight or t 
of the largest libraries over the country, at 
distributing only the department at d bure 
reports to libraries As a rule it is not th 
department and bureau reports that are a 


much in demand in a library where document 
are used at all, as it 1s the current commiittes 


reports upon questions being now discussed 11 


Congress. These it 1s which the college 
library and the larger public libraries want 
soon as they can get them, and these it 1s 


he 


which are served to them at th largest pos 


ble interval of time. 


It is then the present system of dist! 
bution and the present system of ™ keup 
which are the real causes of your difficulty in 
handling public documents If you are i 


ously inconvenienced, and find that you a 
burden unjustly 


ilternatives. You 


upon you, you have sever il al 
all depository desig 


struggling under a 


may ask to be reliev 
nation. In this case you would need to make 


application to your representative for all docu 
ments of which you want a copy, and you 
would stand a reasonably certain hance of 


getting as much as would be good for you; or, 


you might address a remonstrance against the 
asking him 


It 


such remonstrances 


imposition to your representative, 
to refer it to the 
possible that a number of 


might bring about a hearing on the que 


pre yper ce 


stion 
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before the committee, and the determination 
of the distribution revert to the librarian. 
The Superintendent of Documents has at pres- 
ent no authority to issue documents to libra- 
ries generally on selection, and under the code 
you must take al! or nothing. The matter of 
cataloging public documents, were the distri- 
bution and makeup simplified, would be at- 
tended with no more difficulty than is the cata- 
loging of any corporation publication. 

I do not want to give you the impression 
that I undervalue or underappreciate the pub- 
lic documents, for I do not. As a class of 
books, it is by far the most important in ex- 
istence. Public documents are the record of 
the birth of history, All over the world for 
hundreds of years countries have been occu- 
pied in keeping these birth records, and a 
library of to-day having the means to collect 
a set of these birth records, would raise a 
monument more magnificent than any ever 
erected. Bancroft has very eloquently ex- 
pressed himself on this subject when he says: 
“It is because God is visible in history that its 
office is the noblest except that of the poet. 
. . . To him and to him alone history yields 
in dignity; for she not only watches the great 
encounters of life, but recalls what had van- 
ished, and partaking of a bliss like that of 
creating, restores it to animate being... 
But history, as she reclines in the lap of eter- 
nity, sees the mind of humanity itself en- 
gaged in formative efforts, promulgating laws, 
organizing commonwealths, constructing sci- 
ences. . . . Of all pursuits that require analy- 
sis, 
a public document in general, as reflecting 
this conception of history, and public docu- 
ments as seen only from the point of view 
of the incumbent of a United States govern- 
ment depository, are two very different points 
of view. The mere fact that among American 
librarians the term “public documents” has 
come to signify only the publications of the 
United States federal government, is a com- 
mentary on the enormity of the incubus. For 
if you really regarded public documents as 
having the great value which you only assume 
they have, we would have a larger number of 
perfect files of state documents and of city 


history therefore stands first.”* But 


_* Oration delivered at the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of the New York Historical 
Society, Nov. 20, 1854. 
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documents. A public document does not lose 
historic value merely because it is not a public 
document of the United States federal gov- 
ernment, and I venture to say that those pub- 
lic libraries, supported by public taxation, 
which have a file of the town documents, or 
even an attempt at a record of what consti- 
tutes such a file, is a very small number 
indeed. 

If you are really interested in public docu- 
ments, in your library, and in your community, 
there is no one piece of work you could do 
which would further these interests more 
than the beginning at once of the collection 
of a file of your town documents. There isina 
city no more appropriate place than its public 
library for such a collection, and no more 
worthy work for a public librarian to have 
accomplished than to be able to bequeath to a 
city a record of its official life. City officers 
are as a general thing very negligent about 
preserving files of office reports, but by con- 
stant inquiry at the city offices, rummaging in 
second-hand shops, dunning newspaper offices, 
making friends with the old inhabitants, you 
will set to work mysterious forces which pres- 
ently will materialize in the beginnings of a 
collection of city documents. There are public 
library trustees who are prone to frown at 
first upon such a suggestion, but who, when 
the collection has been enriched by a gift or 
two, may be detected, when touring a visiting 
trustee over the library, saying to him, “Yes, 
and this little book belonged to Mr. Blank, 
who has lived here thirty years and who 
found it among his father’s books, No one 
else here seems to remember having seen a 
copy. It is an original print of the first town 
charter. You see we have had it specially 
bound. Our librarian is much interested in 
developing this collection.” 

There is another argument in favor of local 
collection. It has been said that the study of 
comparative constitutional history has been 
superseded by the study of comparative ad- 
ministration. The staple sources, outside of 
fugitive pamphlets, are the newspapers and 
the documents. Newspapers are now being 
pretty generally preserved, and if a plea for 
documents can be made sufficiently convincing 
and repeated with sufficient frequency, it may 
be that librarians will in time come to realize 
the importance of collecting local material. 
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BOOK-INDEXES. 


By Frorence Cracc, New York Public Libra 


Tuere are few writers on the subject of 
index-making, but to those who have written 
I am indebted for sugges- 
tions which I have adopted in my own sys- 
In order to set forth this 


a few valuable 
tem of indexing. 
plan clearly, I have thought it proper to state 
some different ideas of indexing and then to 
refer briefly to the system which might with 
advantage be accepted by all of 
books, a system based on long experience of 
detailed and technical work. 

the 
anything that shows or directs im any 


indexers 


Broadly used word index means a 
guide, 
way. such as the arm of a guide post or the 
hand of a clock; applied to literature it may 
generally be understood to mean a list of en- 
tries representing more or less subject-mat- 
ter. and indicating where it is to be found. 
To mary minds this statement presents very 


varied ideas, to the librarian it means very 


generally the catalog, to the careless reader 


the table of contents of a book, to many 
others it represents a syllabus, digest, sum 
mary, register, calendar These are all in- 
dexes, because in their own proper way they 
are guides to information, and this is the 


one purpose ot index. But the form of 
. 

index to be considered here is that known as 

This defined an 


topics, ni 


a boek-index. may be as 
of the of 


treated of or mentioned in a boc 


ames persons, 


books, pointing out their exact 


In this form index- 


or series of 
position in the volume 
the art of discerning and expressing In 
brief the important point or points of a sub- 
ject, and presenting these un ler representa- 
tive headings arranged in alphabetical order, 

The value of 
the earliest days, and it is extraordinary that 
the indexes of the present are so much on the 
It is sur- 


indexes was recognized in 


level of those made centuries ago 
prising, too, in these days of eagerness and 
that not the 
value of really good indexes to the books 


hurry, publishers do realize 
they publish; many books are published with- 
out any indexes whatever, and the rest are 
apt to have indexes so defective that they 
It is, however, certain 


mar the books entirely 
that the demand for indexes is in some small 


degree increasing, and not only so but there 
is call for better work 

An indexer has need of many high qualih 
cations to enable him to thoroughly handle 


the work before 


be accurate, not only in matters of figures 
but in the true representation of the subject 
matter of the text; he must possess power 


of analyzing, having 
ject many a point that by an 


be inserted in the index; he mus 


ntries under the most likely 


to place his ¢ 


headings and to look at the 


from all points of view and e 


mind. These qualities are developed in 
indexer only by long perseverance in the 
practice of indexing 

The indexer of to-day has the task and 
the opportunity of transforming a system tl 


rudimentary stage during 
is his duty to 
details in this 
his pro 


be <icatl 


has remained in 
years of progression. It 
unflinchingly against 
method 


ductions 


many 
endeavor to make 
should 
ready-of-reference, informing guides 

An index should be made throughout by on 
for 
which a number of persons cannot really and 
A good 


method, but many can 


and 


what they 


person, indexing is an undertaking in 


effectively work together index may 


his 


be produced by t 


never acquire the thoroughness of one whi 
has descended through all its grades and must 


therefore have a pract al kn wledgt ot ea h 
I 


It is almost essential to the uniformity of the 
index that the compiler of an index shall ar 
range and edit the same; many indexes in 
London are compiled in offices where ther 
ure many workers, each taking a part, but 
this method involves greater labor, and I 
am sure does not produce the best results 
As to the question of detail in an index, thi 


depends very largely on natter in hand; 


for instance, in the indexing of a daily news 
paper and a set of old historic t cords, there 


are two entirely different ends in view, in 
detail of present day interest 
must be ind 
to its fullest extent; in 


the 


the first every 
subject devel ped 


mh ted every 
the 


spirit 


second we have 


events from which of great de 


— 
| 
f will to re- ey 
mateur would 
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tailed interest has passed; here one must 
have the faculty of rejecting from the index 
what is ephemeral while not missing a single 
point worthy of indexing. This distinction 
was brought very forcibly to my mind a few 
years ago when I had the privilege of assist- 
ing in compiling the index to the current 
debates of the British Parliament, and, at 
the same time, the index to the “Hansard de- 
bates” from the time of William Iv. to about 
i890; in the current debates to provide for 
the demands of the Members of Parlament, 
a very strict analysis was necessary, while in 
the “Hansard debates” the index, though in- 
deed detailed, was not so minute. 

Indexing is divided into three distinct 
parts —the first, c ympilation ; the second, sort- 
ing and editing; the third, publication. Com- 
pilation is the most important part of the 
work, and means the actual making of the 
entries representing the analysis of the text. 
In starting out to index a book it is well to 
get a general knowledge of the whole be- 
fore making a single entry; this is important 
as affecting the final uniformity of the index 
and also makes the task easier throughout 
to the compiler Having obtained this 
knowledge of the whole the next step 1s to 
treat the matter in detail considering the sub- 
‘ect in hand from all points of view and 
taking out the headings that are likely to be 
uppermost in the mind of the seeker. An 
index should never oblige a reader to stop 
and think under what heading the compiler 
has been led to register an entry, but every 
catchword in the text or out of it that in 
any way represents the subject or part of it 
must be taken out. Brevity 1s certainly a 
thing to be studied, but only after adequate 
representation has been made. The second 
thing to be done is to make entries of these 
headings, for no heading must ever be in- 
serted without some word explaining the 
cause thereof; the details of the subject 
must be represented in such words as will 
convey the exact meaning of the text; it is 
a part of the work which needs great care 
and thought, in setting forth the subject in 
brief and suggestive form, bearing im mind 
that the index is only the key and not the 
actual information. There are many errors 
often made at this stage of the work result- 


ing in total misrepresentation of the text 
thus the oft-quoted instance—“Mr. Justice 
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Best said that he had a great mind to com- 
mit the man for trial,” was indexed as 
“Best, Mr. Justice, his great mind.” 

The second stage, that of sorting and edit- 
ing, is of great importance, as no index will 
be satisfactory, however well compiled, un- 
less it be well arranged; first of all the cards 
must be sorted and then the whole revised, 
the indexer comparing critically the entries 
and different headings with a view to noting 
agreements or discrepancies. Alphabetical 
order has superseded the other forms of ar- 
rangements, but the numerical or book order 
of subdivision (or subheadings as properly 
termed), is still an evil that needs remedy- 
ing, alphabetical order being the substitute 
for the present system. By commencing each 
subheading on a new line, the required detail 
among perhaps many others 1s found at once. 


Old System. New System. 


Census, speeches on ninth, Cen 


443; bill for taking, Bill for taking, 450. 
450; literature of, 461; Defective system, 
defects in old system, amendt., 479, 499°, 
479; remedies, 490; 714 

mortality schedules, 500; Literature ot, 461. 
ninth census completed, Mortality schedules, 509. 
619; social statistics, Ninth censv 

625; amendt. of sys- Completion, 619 


tem, 714. Speeches on, 443- 
Social statistics, 625. 


The publication stage is also of importance, 
as it includes the final revision of the index 
ard the proof-correcting, particularly noting 
details of indention and continued headings 
peculiar to the proof of an index, Headings 
should be printed in marked type, indention 
being used as a sign of repetition of the same 
heading in preference to all other forms. 
Wheatley says: “There are few potnts in 
which a printer is more likely to go wrong 
than in the use of this repetition sign; it 
inust only be used for headings exactly sim- 
ilar. the heading being repeated when the 
second entry differs from the first Many 
indexes are full of the most perplexing in- 
stances of this detail, leading to great ab- 
surdities.’ 

The following are capital illustrations of 


this error: 


Fish, Hamilton. 
—Stewing 
Lead, casting 
Kindly Light 
United agency. 
states 


—Tube Company 


3 
7 
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Needless to say that only a very slight 
mention has been made of the multifarious 
details contained in index-making, details of 
-ross-referencing, condensation, arrangement, 
letails full of importance and interest to 


the ardent indexer, the strict attention to 


which decides finally the value of the index 


SOME FADS AND FALLACIES IN LIBRARY 


By Etta F. Corwin, State 


Tratnep workers have done much for 
libraries, and the time has come when no 
others can hope to gain recognition where 
is required. It should hardly 


rk 
ll 


the best work 
be necessary to explain that by tra ned work- 
ers, I do not mean only those who have re- 
ceived their training in a library school, but 
also include those who have acquired their 
training, step by step, in a well-managed, 
library, than which 


thoroughly organized 


training there is no better There is always 
danger, however, of going to extremes in the 
details of any work, and in the technicalities 
of library work this danger 1s hard to be 
avoided 

Perhaps nothing has done more toward 
bringing library w« rk near to the dignity of 
e systems of cata- 


a science than the admirable s; 
loging and classifying now found in all up-to- 
date libraries. These represent the attempt 
to make available all of the resources of a 
library and to allow no mater! il, even though 
it may seem insignificant, to be lost 

A carefully trained, intelligent c2taloger, 
by the application of recognized rules, the 
help of the carefully worked-out system of 
subject headings, cross references, and ana- 
lytics, may and does make the treasures of the 
library accessible to users to a surprising and 
delightful extent, And at the present stage 
of library development a general catalog 1s 
more useful on cards than it 1s in printed 
form. But the card catalog is too frequently 
a vehicle for the fads and fallacies of the 
cataloging extremist 

The advanced cataloger in her over-zeal 


* Part of a paper read before the Michigan Library 


Association. 


bewildering va 


of what the system 


fearfully and w 
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and systematic grouping +] 
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a broad outlook and a grasp on the larger 
meanings of the work. There should be no 
place for any others. 

What is true of this tendency in catalog- 
ing is also true in classifying. No branch 
ef library organization seems to give the 
worker more satisfaction than to see books 
of a kind, no matter how badly scattered, 
inarshalled into line, side by side, by use of 
the Decimal Classification worked out by Mr 
Dewey, But it would seem that even Mr. 
Dewey has gone classification mad when we 
try to work out his scheme for biography as 
given in the latest edition of the Decimal 
Classification. To be sure, it has the advan- 
tage that you are. pretty sure to know the 
book thoroughly by the time you have found 
out where it belongs, and have learned, for 
instance, that the simple little story of a 
pious and earnest missionary named Smith 
cannot be allowed a quiet place with the 
other Smiths, but must be searched through 
to find whether he was a Methodist or Bap- 
tist. or of some other faith. After you have 
placed him satisfactorily, with the Presby- 
terians, perhaps, and he is carefully num- 
bered 922.5, then you must begin all over 
again and find out whether he ts English or 
Irish or American or what-not; and when 
your unassuming missionary is finally classi- 
fied and put on the shelves, he will bear a 
legend something like this: 922.5415 S 642— 
and I have no doubt that if the shades of 
the departed are inspecting your work from 
the regions where they are at peace, this par- 
ticular shade feels more important now than 
he ever did in the body. 

Another feature which has received great 
ittention in the discussion of library methods 
and which I think can safely be called a fad, 
is the picture bulletin. I thoroughly believe 
in the use of bulletins, and appreciate the 
great help and benefit they are to the patrons 
of a library, having found them an essential 
feature in my own work. But their im- 
provement should be in the way of more in- 
telligert and helpful work and not in an 
effort to attract attention after the manner 
of—and sometimes in not much better taste 


than—posters on bill boards 

The librarian of a small library which I 
once visited had heard a great deal at a re- 
cent library convention about pictures and 
picture bulletins, and being anxious to show 
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her patrons how she had profited by her at- 
tendance at the convention, had introduced 
with great pride into her library pictures of 
recent lecturers, singers, actors and others 
who had come or were to come to the town 
The library looked like a barber shop in 
consequence. 

In another library where picture bulletins 
are a special fad, I was so impressed with 
the beauty of the bulletins (and they were 
beautiful) that I completely forgot to look 
at the list of books, and after I had left the 
library could not tell one named on the list, 
which was much to my discredit, I admit, 
but I do not believe the object of the bulletin 
was in the least enhanced by the pictures 
It is true that good pictures are educational, 
and when judiciously used in a library—or 
any where else—make for culture But un- 
fortunately all good librarians are not always 
good art critics, and in some libraries, espe- 
cially children’s rooms, the dignity and 
beauty of the surroundings are spoiled by 
atrocities of pictures, colored and otherwise, 
which have been collected and arranged by 
the librarian at infinite pains with most dire- 
ful and inartistic effect. 

I would eliminate from a library everything 
which detracts from the dignity of the place, 
everything which in the slightest degre: 
makes one, child or adult, forget that it is 
a place of study, a place to gain knowledge 
and to add culture, which should have an at- 
mosphere all its own, I would make the 
room attractive because of its beauty and dig- 
nity, the courtesy of the librarian and the 
staff and their genuine whole-souled desire 
to bring to the patrons in the easiest way all 
the stores it contains. If this is done it will 
not be necessary to give luncheons in your 
reading-room, nor to advertise by means of 
pictures or signs, nor to use any undignified 
device to make your library popular 

In these short notes I have only tried to 
point out a few of the dangers in our profes- 
sion. We hear so much discussion and re- 
ceive so much literature on the technicalities 
of the work that there is danger of our get- 
ting to a point where we shall come to think 


that a library exists only for the purpose of 


classifying and cataloging it. 

Mere technicalities of library work are not 
hard to acquire, but a knowledge as to the 
best use of a library is hard to acquire, and 


‘ 
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it is to this end that our best energy should 
be directed. 

A librarian may have the best technical 
training it is possible to give, he may know 
all the mysteries of all the signs and symbols 
of the work, he may be well versed in the 
latest fads regarding pictures and travelling 
libraries, but let him be wanting in courtesy, 
broadmindedness_ or 
inevitable 


sympathy, modesty, 
good judgment, and he is an 
failure. On the other hand, let him possess 
these qualifications, and he will be quite sure 
to acquire what is needful of the others and 
make the best kind of a success of his work. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Tue American Architect and Building News 
has printed an article of much interest to li- 
brarians in Sidney K. Greenslade’s extended 
review of “Libraries in the United States.” 
Mr. Greenslade’s paper was prepared for the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
read at the meeting of March 17, 1902, and 
was later printed in the Journal of the society. 
It is printed in serial form in the American 
Architect, the first instalment appearing in the 
issue of July 19, and the final one in the num- 
ber for August 30. Mr. Greenslade does not 
discuss the subject in general terms, but de- 
scribes carefully, though briefly, representa- 
tive American buildings covering (1) Refer- 
ence libraries; (2) University libraries; (3) 
Town libraries (in three divisions); (4) 
Branch libraries; (5) Small libraries. Among 
the buildings described are the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Colum- 
bia University, University of Pennsylvania, 
New York Universitv. the public libraries of 
Boston, Newark, Providence, Utica, Paw- 
tucket, Fall River, Duluth, Tacoma, and the 
Carnegie libraries of Atlanta, Ga., Davenport, 
la.. and East Orange, N. J. The New York 
Public Library is regarded as “perhaps the 
most important library now being erected in 
the States.” The scheme adopted for it has 
resulted in “a magnificent working plan,” and 
it is added, “If for one moment the plan of 
this library is compared with that of Boston 
it will be easily seen how rapidly the science 
of the librarian has developed. Of course, 
the Boston library was fine for its time. Both 
architects and librarian had to learn what 
was wanted. The library building as under- 
stood now in the United States, planned for 
its open shelf rooms, rooms arranged for free 
access to stack, and well-fitted children’s 
rooms, is quite a recent development, and 
each year progress is made towards the crea- 
tion of the ideal plan. Altogether,” Mr. 


Greenslade says, “this seems nearly as per- 
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fect a library as is possible. The magnificent 
group of reading-rooms in the top floor, with 
the huge stack below; the very fine approach 
to these rooms from the main stairways from 
the first to the main floor, so arranged as not 
to return on themselves; the position of lend- 
ing delivery-room — its very direct connec- 
tion with the street and the stack, and its 1s0- 
lation; the arrangement of the children’s 
room and periodical-room, with their sep- 
arate stacks and easy ac the main 
entrance; the possibility of extension 
of both main reading-room and stack-room 
easily assured without interfering with exist- 
ing arrangements ire among the very many 
features that call for particular comment.” 


ul 
Among the other buildings described, t 


cess 


Boston Public Library, though recognized as 
architecturally of very high merit, 1s criti 
cised for “the position of the fine reference 


stack-room, 


reading-room in relation to the 
the cramped position of the delivery hall, and 


the unfortunate shape and position of the 
stack-room, necessitating the use ot elaborate 
mechanical arrangements for carrying the 


books.” 
THE LONDON 7/MES DISCUSSION 
ON APPRAISAL. 

AN interesting discussion on the subject of 
“appraisal” of literature was opened in the 
London Times of July 25 by a communica- 
tion from Dr. Emil Reich on “Mr, Carnegie 
and bibliography.” Mr. Reich's thesis 1s the 
need of a great elective bibliography, as a 
guide to libraries in the selection of books 
and a factor in the organization of national 
education, and he suggests that Mr. Carnegie 
might well apply a generous fund to this pur- 
pose, as the most important supplement to his 
library benefactions. He says in part: 


“Over 15,000 bibliographies have been 
published—useful, admirable bibliographies, 
many of them elective bibl: ywraphies. Elec- 
tive and really authoritative bibliographies 


alone have practically not been published at 
ail, except a few works of so ut wieldy a 
size, so complicated a construction, restri ted 
to publications of so limited a time, as to 
render them useless for any other than hig ily 
trained specialists. 

“Such elective bibliographies could not have 
been published before. The competent com 
pilation of such elective bibliographies 
more expense than even the toremost of pub- 
lishing houses would care to risk. Scientific 


entails 


academies, on the other hand, cannot very 
well do more than publish complete, not clec- 
tive, bibliographies meant tor spec alists,” 


Dr. Reich’s scheme for “a system of organt- 
zation which would ensure the utmost efficien- 
cy, regardless of mere traditional ‘a ithority,’ 
in the choice of books, and which might very 
well lead to a very speedy termination of the 
work, say in four to s1x months,’ is thus 
outlined : 
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“Leaving out fiction for the present, as a 
subject that is better dealt with separately, we 
shall here consider only the requirements for 
an elective bibliography of serious subjects 
of study made for the use of public libraries 
(not for specialists). And first of all, we 
may assume that the number of broad sub- 
jects read up in public libraries, even in such 
of 50,000 volumes, does not exceed 30. Each 
of these subjects shall be entrusted to three 
scholars; each of these scholars to draw up a 
list of 1500 such works on his subject as he 
has long known from personal study to be 
really good, helpful, solid works. Each list 
of 1500 works shall be ‘graded,’ so that the 
first 500 works shall be such as would do for 
a smaller public library, the next group of 
500 works such as would be required for a 
iarger public library, and the last group of 
soo works for a very large public library 

“The works to be found mentioned in all 
the three lists of the three scholars entrusted 
with the bibliography of a certain swbject 
would be considered as absolutely recom- 
mendable; as almost equally good, the works 
obtaining mention in two lists; while the 
works mentioned only in one list might be 
either submitted to the vote of two new schol- 
ars or kept back as alternatives. 

“However, each of the three times thirty 
scholars would himself be controlled by being 
furnished with a complete and not merely 
elective bibliography of his subject at the hand 


of the central committee, which might very 
well be left to a few competent hands. Such 
a small central committee is, as every stu- 


dent of bibliography knows, quite able to 
point out ali of the complete, if unsifted, bib- 
lhographies of any subject, and has thus, one 
might almost say, a mechanical means of con- 
trolling the three times thirty sifters, espe- 
cially with regard to omissions. 

“In that way, and in that way alone, would 
it be possible to arrive at lists of books the 
value of which had been examined by the 
personal study of competent men. Nor would 
it be in any way difficult to arrive at a list of 
the required three scholars for each subject 
without giving offence to any one or bow- 
ing inconsiderately to mere titles. The schol- 
ars that have a solid grasp over the litera- 
ture of their subjects are well known to the 
student from their laudable habit of append- 
ing critical bibliographies to the several chap- 
ters of their work. There can be no doubt 
for instance, that Mr. J. G. Fraser has, of all 
living folklorists, the greatest grasp over the 
great literature of his subject, let alone over 
the literature of Greek archzology. In adopt 
ing this strictly objective standard. the re- 
quired three, or, if Mr. Carnegie prefers, five 
scholars for each subject might very well be 
reached with the almost complete certainty of 
having secured in them the most competent 
men. Once that list is made up the rest is a 


mere question of labor and expense.” 
Dr. Reich’s suggestions are reviewed by 
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several correspondents in later issues of the 
Times. Practically all the comments are fav- 
orable, although a few recognize greater dif- 
ficulties in the undertaking than Dr. Reich 
allows for. Among these is Dr. Garnett, who 
points out that “the foreseen difficulties of 
any undertaking are nothing to the unfore- 
seen,” but adds that he “has no doubt of its 
substantial practicability, provided that it is 
not marred by over-elaboration and that suf- 
ficient attention is paid to the requirements of 
the average man.” Charles W. Sutton, the 
librarian of the Manchester Free Library, 
calls attention to Mr. Carnegie’s endowment 
gift to the American Library Association, as 
indicating the initiation of an undertaking 
similar to that proposed by Dr. Reich. To 
this, Dr. Reich responds, in the Times for 
Aug. 22, stating that his proposal differs wide- 
ly from the stated purpose of Mr. Carnegie’s 
A. L. A. endowment. He “What I 
proposed was the endowment of a central 
committee and a number of experts, not with 
the ‘income’ of a fund limited to less than 
£800 per year but with a fund sufficiently 
large to cover t'.e expenses of a definite great 
bibliographical and educational task in its in- 
ception, continuation and termination within 
a relatively very limited period of time.” 
There is evident misconception of the use to 
be made of the A. L. A. endowment in his 
further remark that “Dr. Billings cannot with 
the small annual revenue at his disposal draw 
up reading lists remotely resembling such 
selective bibliographies as I submitted to the 
attention of Mr. Carnegie. All that Dr. Bill- 
ings can do and all that he is doing is to dray 
up lists of what is practically current litera 
ture for the benefit of his readers.” He adds: 
“My proposal excludes current literatur« 
proper, for evident reasons. There ts no final 
judgment on contemporary literature. Leib- 
niz ignored Newton's ‘Principia,’ and so did 
the Continent in general for a long time, and 
Schopenhauer’s immortal work was nearly ig 
nored for nearly a generation. The ‘Carnegie 
lists’ I propose refer to the literature of the 
past, or roughiy speaking to the period end- 
ing with the nineteenth century.” 


says: 


Tuer merely educated can scarcely ever be 
brought to believe that this world is an in 
teresting place. When they look at a work 
of art, good or bad, they expect to be inter- 
ested, but when they look at a newspaper 
advertisement or a group in the street, they 
do not, properly and literally speaking, expect 
to be interested. But to common and simple 
people this world is a work of art, though it 
is, like many great works of art, anonymous 
They look to life for interest with the same 
kind of cheerful and uneradicable assurance 
with which we look for interest at a comedy 
for which we have paid money at the door. 

G. K. Chesterton, in “The defendant 


| 
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WESTERN LIBRARY MEE TING, Mend I e ¢ ng. the Histor I 
MADISON, WIS., AUGUST 28-30, 1902 — me wae u pe nt an 
ab s ul if r tendered by the stat 
A meetine of librarians, trustees and other — the Historical and University libraries 
friends of the library movement was held at Anderson H. Hopkins, pres ent cf the Ill 
the Historical Library building, at Madison, nots Library Association, preside + the 
Wis.. on August 28, 29 and 30, 1902 One on on Frid morning | present | 
hundred and fifty-four pers ms were regis tened with rare enjoyment to an infer il tall 
tered, of whom 109 were from Wisconsin, 23 by F. N. Doubled pul e New ¥ 
from Illinots, § from Iowa, 4 trom New York, City, on “1 f rtot 
3 from Minnesota, 2 from Nebraska, 2 from public 2s it ts | fect \ 
Kansas, 1 from North Dakota, I trom In This was one of the ghtest ever | 
diana, 1 from ¢ Yhio, 1 from Michigan, 1 from ten i to by Western hbrarian ndeed 
Pennsylvania and 1 from Texas Of this teeming with ¢ thing lid t ecretary 
number there were 103 librarians and assist- find it that she herewit nf ec her cde 
ants, and 25 library trustees linquency in taking not nd her total 
1 I. Wyer, of the Nebraska Library Com- ab lity to adequat reprodu t! many 
mission, preside d at the first session, which bright points mad | woes of the publisher 
s opened with an address ot welcome by with his daily receipt of a barre nd-a-half of 


Wisconsin Library manuscript were ©) ul | ya 
again pathetically tatement W mac 


F. A. Hutchins of 


Commission 

Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of the Docu- that it cost fr > Sox i 
ment Department of the New York Public read such matter he n ( ' 
Library, then led the discussion on “The subscription | for yr-the 
vexed question of public docume nts.’ rest-of-your-nat life h 
Hasse’s address 1s given elsewhere. (See pion Advert g jlishe 
p. 815.) were dwelt upon being fact 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Charles 1n this competitive and commerc! il age, the 
McCarthy, Madison, made a plea for the speaker whims y ling to a desire f 
quicker publication and distribution of docu some means of telepathic ymmunicat 
ments, much valuable ma erial being a year through entire communities to the end that 
behindhand. ‘The chairman stated that the each and every citizen might be pos essed ot 
government index to public documents was the desire to buy the latest book. In prophe 

the w rk « f the publi her ot the 


Miss Brooks, of sying as to tl 


always several months late 
future. Mr. Doubleday stated that there woulk 


the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, explained j 
the method used in her library in cataloging be (a) a department dev ted to the publ 
the material, particular attention being paid tion of magazines and periodicals, (b) at 
to articles on glass, steel ind other subjects educati nal department, publishing better ¢) 
of local interest. It was stated that the Li- clepedias. etc, than those now compiled, and 
brary of Congress had the publication of cata- 19 addition conducting correspondence 
log cards for documents under consideration. schools; (¢) the publication of misce llane 

[ books: (d) a subscription department on a 


The Department of Agri ulture already issues 
more extended system than that now in vogut 


cuch cards, Miss Hasse adv ised accessioning, 
classifying and cataloging documents and The publisher of the future will als some 
scattering the books under the different sub- times happens now, (e) have books written 
jects in the library. Mr. Hutchins called at- for him on subjects of current interest by wt 
tention to the great waste incident to the pres- ers In his employ; and (f) he w ll place these 
ent manner of publishing and distributing books directly in the hands of the publ 1 
public documents, and moved that a com- the principle of the shoe advertisement 
mittee of three be appointed, the chairman of “from calf to customer ”" In response to an 
the session to serve as a member, who, in inquiry, the speaker alluded to the recent a 
conjunction with Miss Hasse, should consider tempt of his firm in pu lishing special library 
the subject and report at the last session. eclitions of popular | s: and stated that tl 
The chair appointed F. A. Hutchins and A, venture was meeting with but little encour 
librarians who had been de 


agement from the 


H. Hopkins as his co-workers. Mr. Hutchins, 

upon request, was excused, and the name of manding better bound books for years past ! 
Miss M. E. Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, The spe aker then 
The secretary called for a side of the recent “net” price controversy 
to Miss Hasse for her showing the great cost 1m lved in modern 
book-publishing 


presented the publisher's 


was substituted 
rising vote of thanks 
able and instructive paper. 

Thursday afternoon, the officers of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission kept “open 
house.” giving the delegates opportunity to to publishers of need 
visit the fine new rooms In the Capitol. Visits Hutchins made a plea for better books in 
were also made to the City Library, while American biography—better lives of Lincoln 
many enjoyed a drive on the shore ; 


Carrying out tegestion made by Mr 
Doubleday that rarians make suggestions 
is in the book world, Mr 


of Lake Washington, Marton, Kit Carson, Daniel 


7 
= 
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Boone, etc. A pledge from Albert Brandt, 
publisher, Trenton, N. J., was read by the 
secretary as follows: “Every book bearing my 
imprint shall be mentally and morally honest 
as to its subject matter and text, so far as lies 
within my power to have it so. Every book 
issued by me will be honestly made from hon- 
est. all-rag paper, free from wood-pulp and 
other adulterants. Every book that I publish 
will be sewed by hand, ‘all-along,’ in the old- 
fashioned way and ‘opened’ before shipping 
to ensure a stout and flexible back.” The 
hope was fervently expressed that other pub- 
lisners would see the error of their ways and 
do likewise. 

The discussion was naturally followed by an 
address on “The bookseller and the librarian,” 
by C. M, Roe, Chicago. Mr. Roe entered im- 
mediately into an explanation of the present 
difficulty bv stating. that it was a “haggling 
over prices,” the pocketbook being more sen- 
sitive than any part of the actual anatomy. 
It would require many years yet, the speaker 
contended, to reimburse the bookseller for 
his losses of the past ten years. The organi- 
zation of the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion was defended as not being combinations 
for monopoly, but formed solely for conserv- 
ing legitimate profits in a business which has 
been well-nigh ruined by indiscriminate price 
cutting. This form of combination or co- 
operation was said to be beneficent in its na- 
ture as it seeks to create and foster book- 
stores everywhere. The Publishers’ and Book- 
sellers’ Associations exist not for their own 
corporate aggrandizement, but in order that 
each individual member, be he never so small, 
may have an equal chance to secure a reason- 
able profit. Three reasons contributed to the 
organization of the combination: first, the un- 
fortunate custom of giving discounts to cer- 
tain classes had been gradually extended until 
it included the entire book-buying public and 
increased from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent., 
and even 30 per cent., leaving the bookseller 
scarcely enough to pay expenses; second, the 
department stores had seized upon the popu- 
lar books for advertising purposes, selling 
them for a few cents above cost, and often for 
cost or less, giving the public the impression 
that the regular bookseller was charging ex- 
orbitant prices and making enormous profits 
and so alienating the public from him; third, 
libraries were securing their books at about 
their cost, in some cases at cost, the bookseller 
losing his expenses. In May, 1901, the rule 
of the American Publishers’ Association, that 
booksellers should allow librarians only 10 
per cent. from the prices of all new “net” 
books went into effect. The librarians at 
once urged publishers to increase the discount 
to 25 per cent. The booksellers protested at 
this as it would make the library trade as un- 
profitable as it was before. To date, the Pub- 
lishers’ Association has taken no action in the 
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matter. Even with the help of the “net 
price system during the past year, one of the 
largest book-supply houses has declared a 
dividend of but two per cent. The speaker 
did not agree with Mr. Dewey that the free 
public library will supplant the circulating li- 
brary and the small bookstore, as well. The 
great increase of wealth and of general 
knowledge, he said, assures a -adily increas- 
ing body of readers who will make it possi- 
ble and profitable for the private circulating 
library and the bookseller to exist along with 
the greatest possible number of public libra- 
ries. A little readjustment is necessary —a 
seeking of new methods, of cultivating our 
own special field rather than a loss of tem- 
per or a resort to frantic appeals and extreme 
Statements. 

The bookseller always has been and always 
should be the most logical and natural chan- 
nel through which publishers distribute books 
to libraries. He has a training and facilities 
which make it advantageous to both publisher 
and librarian to have him act as intermediary. 
He is willing to spend time and money to 
look up books which he alone knows how to 
secure and to advise about the best of the 
many editions and binding and to risk a 
goodly sum of money in carrying a large 
stock of goods that publishers may be repre- 
sented and that librarians may have oppor- 
tunity for selection near at hand, But for 
all this he very naturally and justly wishes a 
fair compensation. This the old method 
would not give and the new will give only in 
scant measure. In view of these facts, then, 
would it not be well for librarians to desist 
from presenting further resolutions to the 
publishers, asking for larger discounts, and 
turn their attention rather to securing larger 
appropriations for the purchase of books? 
Of money there is a plenty and there should 
be little difficulty in securing enough to give 
an ample stock of books to every library in 
the land unless, indeed, public benefactors 
are more anxious to be represented by beauti- 
ful and striking library buildings which stand 
all day in the eyes of the people, rather than 
by the more obscure but in the end more 
powerful witnesses to their generosity which 
stand silent on the shelves within. The 
speaker concluded with the thought that he 
had faith enough in the common sense of li- 
brarians and booksellers generally to look 
forward to the day when both will be work- 
ing harmoniously, each for the good of the 
other, and for the benefit of the greatest book- 
reading and book-buying public the world has 
ever known—the American people — whom 
they have the extreme good fortune and ex- 
alted privilege to serve. 

The chairman then presented the librarians’ 
side of the question, making a forceful argu- 
ment for a lower discount to libraries. The 
discussion was carried on with the utmost 
courtesy and good feeling on both sides. 

Mrs. Mary Holland Kinkaid, literary edi- 
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tor, Milwaukee, Wis., then presented the 
subject of “The book review — Its worth and 
worthlessness.” It seemed presumptuous, the 
speaker said, to speak to an assembly of li- 
brarians concerning the worth and worthless- 
ness of book-reviewing. Librarians know 
more about the subject than any other class 
of persons in the world, and if a vote were 
taken there would probably be a unanimity 
of opinion on the general uselessness of what 
is nowadays called a review. In the matter 
of passing judgment on new publications, li- 
brarians have found it sate to go on the 
principle that if one wants a thing well done 
it is necessary to do it one’s self. The libra 
rian’s evaluation of a book has a twofold 
worth, for he is compelled to judge of its 
influence upon that immense and constantly 
increasing body of persons conimomy fe- 
ferred to as the “reading public.” While the 
reviewer merely examines the book as an 
apothecary analyzes a new drug, the libra- 
rian is like a physician who must take ac- 
count of its effect upon those to whom tt 1s 
administered. Most of the ephemeral litera- 
ture of the day is, to be sure, homeopathic ; 
but in even the sugar-coated pills of fiction, 
dangerous or at least nauseating ingredients 
are to be found. Some wit has said that 
Americans are divided into two classes — 
those who make speeches and those who are 
preparing to make them; but it is nearer the 
truth to say that Americans are divided into 
two classes—those who write books and 
those who are preparing to write them. The 
prolific output of books — novels leading all 
other literary works in numbers — has 
changed the position of the reviewer. Once 
upon a time a reviewer was a personage of 
tremendous influence. A glance at any of 
our periodicals of 30 or 40 years ago show's 
how seriously the reviewers once regarded 
their profession and how patronizingly they 
treated those favored authors whom they 
condescended to notice. Until the latter half 
of the last century the book-reviewer was 2 
personage whose dictum did much to make 
or unmake ambitious authors. His pe rsonali- 
ty was clothed in mystery. He was a critic 
in the full meaning of the word. He ana- 
lyzed the work of an author, It was with 
joy that he detected an anachronism or 1 
trace of plagiarism. He did not skim over 
the pages of a new book. He took it home 
and burned midnight oil reading it. Before 
him. when he was really great, the publisher 
trembled. The review which appeared in a 
leading magazine or a weekly paper had 
something the same value that a scientist's 
opinion on a new consumption cure has nowa- 
days. But the book-reviewer 1s no longer a 
rara avis. His species has become as numer- 
ous as that of the English sparrow. He is 


not confined to the weckly and monthly maga- 
zines ; 
fully weighing what he says. In 


his is not now the privilege of care- 
order to 
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keep up with the hundreds of books poured 
from the presses of the publishers, he must 
work unceasingly nust have a place in 
the newspapers. It is this adaptation to the 
daily rnals that has widened the fields of 
the reviewer and raised the question concertt- 
ing the worth and wort! ness of his work 


you 


It may have been in self-detence that many 
I ga- 


American literary ma 
zines in which they could exploit the va 
of their own books | 
the books of other 
turn favor for favor 
zines, owned by great publishing concerns, 
are to-day the be nurro! {f contempora 


neous literature The 


These literary maga 


worth of the 


ir reviews 
cannot be questioned, although if any fault 
is to be found with them, they are perhaps 

lenient in judging tl jority of the 
those that come from the 


Professional et 


too 
books, especially 
presses of rival publishers 
quette naturally prevents the scathing con 
demnation of works that rival publish 
thought worth while to put upon the 
The reviews in these magazines have a sp 
cial value in that they often, in interpreting a 
book, add to its real worth, since their writ 
ers bring to it scholarly appreciation and a 
peculiar clarity of vision The eye trained 
to discover hidden beauties in fictior and 
poetry, philosophy in history and biography. 
and good in everything, detects talent and 
even genius where the ordinary person would 
be blind. 

The book review coiumns in daily 
papers have been set aside as a concession to 
the public. The multiplication ot hooks and 
the increase of readers has so widened the 
interest in current literature that editors, who 
are, after all, very wise and far-seeing persons 


the 


have recognized that the up-to-date journal 
which gives a page each day of sporting 
events ought to be able to devote a ¢ dumn 


a day to books. The book column has proved 
so popular that most great newspaper have 
weekly literary supplements To these the 
leading authors of the day contribute essays 
and critical articles Thus gradually the 
book reviewer or literary editor of the dai 
paper has come to have almost as great an 
influence as the editors of the literary maga 


zines. 

The newspaper reviewer kas much more 
space at his command than the magazine 
critic. He is supposed to know what wiil 


please the public, and the very nature of his 
work has compelled him to modify the old 
accepted style of review For this reason it 
has become more and more the custom to 
avoid analysis and to tell the story News 
paper readers care less about the author's 
style than they do about his plot. When they 
turn to the literary column they are pleased 
to know that Mr. Lariat Sombrero, the tal 
ented young western author who has recent 
ly settled in Chicago, has written a new novel 
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dealing with the breezy life of the prairies. 
They do not care to know whether Lariat 
Sombrero has improved his English. His 
split infinitives and his reckless use of shails 
and wills disturb them not at all. They do 
not care whether he has grasped life truly 
and striven to interpret its meanings phil- 
osophically. What they want to know is 
whether the hero is a masterful yeung man 


who supplies incident for the pages 9 the 
book. They have a curiosity to find out 
whether the story ends happily. It used to 


be one of the unwritten Jaws of 000K review- 
ing that the never should be spoiled 
for the possible reader. But nowadays the 
book reviewer in the daily papers frequently 
feels impelled to tell the wh ile plot to the 
end. His column is a feature. It must be 
made worth reading. While it may be a 
medium through which publishers can adver- 
tise their wares, above all things it must be 
made entertaining enough to hold the public 
It has to compete with the tragedies 
and comedies of real life as rec orded in the 
news columns. It has been charged that the 
book reviews in the newspapers are writen 
with the main object of obtanmng advertise- 
ments from the publishers, but the unjustness 
of this accusation must be gen rally acknow!l- 


story 


interest. 


edged rhe business office and the editorial 
department as 4 rule do not interfere. The 
book reviewer is given free rein. It is sup- 


posed that he will be trustworthy and con- 
The fact that he points out the 
a book does not deter the pub- 
lisher from advertising in a newspaper that 
contains an unfavorable review. It must be 
the literary editor probably 
books from each publisher 
As a rule pub- 


scientious. 
detects mm 


remembered that 
has praised nine 
where he has criticized one. 
satisfied if they have their share 


lishers are 

of notice. They are long suffering and pa- 
tient. I have never known one of them to 
protest against a sarcastic or otherwise un- 


kind book notice. The very nature of their 
business appears to fill them with an inex- 
haustible stock of hope. 

This brings one to the question concern- 
ing the personality of the book reviewer. Is 
he conscientious and unbiased? As a rule, 
can his opinions be relied upon? Is he not 
likely to have strong preferences for certain 
lines of writing? May not his predilection 
for history and philosophy make him unfit 
to pass judgment on poetry and fiction? Does 
not the worth or worthlessness of his criti- 
cism depend too much upon the temperament ? 
lhose who happen to have had even a glimpse 
of the work of reviewing must know that a 
critic’s lot is not a happy one. They know 
that the daily process of reading all sorts of 
books has the effect of wearing away many 
individual tastes [he reviewer devours 
bool utomatically, and withal so ha tily 
not time properly to taste them 


that he has 


or to notice their distinct flavors. 
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It is to be expected that the book reviewer 
will be compelled to fight mental dyspepsia ; 
but, fortunately, there are always plenty of 
books that act as tonics after the critic has 
been sated by inane fiction. As a rule it may 
be said that fear of this mental dyspepsia 
causes the majority of reviewers to be un 
duly kind to the literary works that pass 
through their hands. 

Necessarily the author must be subjected 
to more or less injustice because of the re- 
viewer's haste in reading books. The man 
whose work it is to scan the pages of new 
publications always has too much to do im 
these days when successful authors take two 
deys off between books Having read the 
title-page of a new book, he instantly classi 
fies it under the head to which he thinks it 
belongs. He glances over the first chapter in 
order to obtain the locale of the tale and the 
names of the hero and heroine. Wher a 
book like “The story of Molly Mont Pelee” 
falls into his hands he gives it twice as much 
space as he has devoted to the last book of 
Herbert Spencer or the newest drama of 
Stephen Phillips. It is just here that the 
newspaper book-column becomes worthless 
from a literary point of view. It caters to an 
unworthy public. Its editor feels compelled 
to vie with the police reporter. The para- 
grapher who is always on the watch for 
something new upon which to turn a merry 
quip, falls upon Molly Mont Pelee and there 
is instantly a tremendous demand for her 
book. At this point librarians who are ac- 
customed to distrust book reviews In general, 
and those in the daily papers in particular, 
step in to prohibit the circulation of the vol 
ume or to retire it to the quarantine depart- 
ment. As a result, Miss Molly Mont Pelee 
makes her fortune and the publisher rejoices 
over tremendous returns. . 

The most recent objection to the modern 
book reviewer was raised in one of the lead 
ing weekly publications. ‘The discovery that 
the present cultivated generation 1s bored by 
“The autocrat of the breakfast table” led to 
the inquiry whether book reviewing, which 
is largely in the hands of men and women of 
mature age, really represents the cultivatea 
sense of the time. It was poirted out that 
if any critic should canvass the opinions of 1 
group of young college students, all of whom 


he would 


have come from reading parents, 
find that none cared for the Autocrat. More- 
over, this failure of appreciation, it was de- 


clared, would extend to “My summer in a 
garden” and “The reveries of a vachelor.” 
Is the average book reviewer too oid to ap- 
preciate the point of view of young Amert- 
cans? Is he behind the publisher ir his un- 
derstanding of what will appeal to the mind 
of young men and young women who are jus 
from the universities These questions s 

too absurd to be considered. It is true t! 
the humor of one generation appe irs flat, stale 
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and unprofitable to the next. It is true that 
with the changed conditions im Americat 
lite there is a metamorphosis oO! literary ideas 


Yet the middle-aged critic necessarily has the 
experience and discernment, the knowledge 
and discrimination that fit him to pass )udg 
ment upon new writers. 

Another question often asked is whether the 
imprint of a publishing house famous for the 
high quality of its books does not influence 


But 


the critic to praise mediocre writing 

even the wisest publishers will be found 
nodding nowadays, and every firm is likely 
m and then to bring out one or two bo ks 
that are not up to its highest standard. It 


acknowledged that to a certam 
tent the reviewer is swayed by the publisher's 
name, but long experience has shown that 
\merican critics are quick to recognize ex- 
ellence wherever it is found. . . . 

The reviewer is, of course, the coadjutor 
of the advertiser. The department of promo- 
tion in every publishing firm approves of the 
book reviewer. Even his work 1s not 
scholarly or worthy, the literary critic of the 
daily newspaper at least calls attention to 
new books. He awakens interest among a 
class of persons not reached by the distinctly 
literary journals or even by the monthly 
magazines. He has therefore a great respon- 
His opportunity for domme, 
It is his privilege to introduce 
the new books to the pubiic. The advertiser 
leeps the public from forgetting them. ‘The 
dvertising methods of publishers have come 
in for quite as much criticism as the review- 
ing methods of literary critics. 

Although it is easy to laugh at the mega- 
phone system of crying literary wares, no 
thinking person can deny that it has produced 
good results. The newspaper reviews and ad- 
~ertisements buried among police items and de- 
partment store announcements have awakened 
interest among thousands of persons who 
otherwise would not know when a new poet 
sings his first song or when a sincere student 
of life writes a great novel. The newspaper 
reviews lead to the reading of itterary maga- 
zines. They inspire a curiosity to become 
familiar with the works that are explotted in 
the public prints. 

Figures show that the vogue of the book 
review is on the increase and that the review- 
ers continue to multiply. Because nothing 1s 
perfect in this world, the book review that i: 
in every way worthy may not be common. 
but there is not a month that does not bring 
to the public some essay of rare Vv ilue. In 
this day good writing is so coniunon that it 


must be 


wher 


sibility ood 18 


tremendous. 


passes almost unnoticed. But the tim has 
gone by when Americans can be easily led by 
the opinions of any dictator [his is seen in 


} 
ana 


even in 
that 
s reason the 


r the 


the decadence of the editorial 
the loss of a certain arbitrary 
preachers used to wield. For th 
book review 


influence 


is read nowadays more to 


S290 
news about the latest publications than to 
the guidance it may afiore In the case ot 
literature tha really good, the book revi 
dces splendid service in bringing it before 
the p bhi N els at likely to be re id sim 
ply be els, but poetry, 1 

me avidity the story that promises to 


introduce 
paragraph from the pen of some master mind, 


quoted in the course of a perfunctory review, 
may awaken a desire to become tam ith 
the work of power. Verse iken i m 
from the book of a poet may r the un 


known singer a wide following. Lines ct d 


here and there from the pages of an essa 
may make thousan think These po 

ties lead to the ir { that even 1] wh ie 
book review may be ] b kn even 


though it may be a careless synop of a 


careful work, even though it m be 
often unjust and trequent m thy : 
an agent of modern education, Since 
true, its worth over ‘ th 


to such an extent that it must be accept 

a permanent feature of m dern journ 

In the future it may improve. Indeed there 
may come a time hen every library vol 
has a department for the training ot bool 
viewers, but until that period arrives, it 1s 
necessary to be to the faults of the review 
‘a little blind and t t \ ies wondr 


kind.” 

Upon the conclusion 
paper, the chairman thi 
taken part in the mornin; 
helpful addresses 

At the Trustee 
noon, F. A. Hutchins, presided, in the aose 
of Thomas M. Kearney. F. J. Finucane, trus 


Section on 


tee, Antigo, Wis., opened a dis a with a 
talk on “The relation of the Itbrary board 
to the city government.’ Che three points ot 
contact, he stated were (1) m_ the pom 

ment of the library board, (2) the city ip 
port and (3) the report m de to tl t) 
council. The speaker then took up the first 
point and made a plea tor the appointment 
of those only who were willing to work 

With shirks he had no patience and drone 

should not be tolerated. Adequate pport of 
the library should b a nec ry part 


of civic life. The annual report to the councit 
should be made full and complete; nothin 

to the library’s workings should be concealed 
The librarv should be run on busine pri 
ciples, thus winning the respect of U ty 


authorities and taxpayer W. J 
trustee, Marquette, Mich 


board’s method of doing away with the 
drone ecing to it that tl were not reap 
pointed. The chairman of the afternoon ad 
vocated the appointme! f one or two pol 
ticians who knew how to reach men and t 
carry things through cou Is, et The « 

cussion was followed by a talk by M 
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Merica Hoagland, organizer, Indiana State 
Library Commission, on “Library _trainng— 
its demands and remuneration.” This was a 
strong presentation of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of librarianship. The educa- 
tional demands of the age were emphasized, 
and the importance of securing the best help 
possible in libraries—the great centers of pub- 
lic education—was dwelt upon. The modern 
librarian “should combine the womanliness 
of a Ruth and the patience of a Job with the 
wisdom of Minerva.” At this stage of libra- 
ry development it 1s absurd to appoint the 
daughter of a politician or a broken-down 
teacher or a soldier’s widow who needs finan- 
cial aid. One can afford to perform these 
acts of charity in a private business, but the 
speaker believed that it was downright rob- 
bery to appoint an inefficient librarian who 
daily defrauds the people from that effectual 
service which it is their right to have. The 
question of remuneration is a serious one. 
The librarian of the small library should re- 
ceive at least that paid a local High School 
teacher. For a library having an anuual in- 
of $s000, the librarian should receive 


come 
from $75 to $100 a month, the children’s libra- 
rian $45 to $60, and the second assistant from 
$20 to $20. In the matter of salaries, we must 
remember that we are working 1m a transi- 
ticn period, and must deal patiently and in- 
telligently with the situation, striving only 
to raise the standard of librarians in their re- 
spective positions and to fill vacancies as they 
occur with librarians of recognized fitness and 
ability 

G. L. Ridsdale, president of the board of 
trustees of the Marinette (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. gave a humorous account of his library 
“hefore”’ and “after” employing a_ trained 
librarian. paving a deserved tribute to the 
work of Miss Julia E. Elliott, now in charge. 

Miss Mary Williams, librarian, Neenah, 
Wis., gave a bright little talk on “The prin- 
ciples of book selection,” Miss Williams cited 
the advice given in the “Co-operative hand- 
book on library organization” as being wise 
to follow. The best committee on book se- 
lection, she stated, was a committee of “one,” 
thus ensuring against fluctuating likes and 
dislikes of larger numbers Phe lack of 
money was a boon in one direction, as it 
made possible the selection of only the best 
for purchase. The committee should bear in 
mind the wishes and needs of the whole com- 
munity and not of the cultured few, 

Miss Emily Turner, librarian, Oshkosh, 
told of “The establishment of branches and 
stations” in larger towns, as filling a need 
that can be supplied in no other way. The 
speaker told of the establishment of two sta- 
tions in her city which were patronized by 
children who had never visited the central 
library. “We have a saloon right on our 
corner,” said a child, “and don’t need to go 
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over to the part of the town where the library 


is. 

P. V. Lawson, president of the Winnebago 
County Travelling Library Board, made 
plea for the extension of library privileges to 
farmers. He stated that So per cent, of the 
libraries of Wisconsin allow farmers to draw 
books freely, and hoped that the plan would 
be universally adopted 

Friday evening, a steamer trip was tendered 
the visitors by the Madison Democrat Print 
ing Company, which was thoroughly enjoyed 
Later, an impromptu social hour was spent 
by some of the members at the Summer Li- 
brary School house, where a number of the 
delegates unexpectedly made the acquaintance 
of “Sir Hinkum Feather Duster” and his nu 
merous train of followers. Music and danc 
ing closed the evening's pleasures 

Saturday morning, Normand S. Patton 
architect, Chicago, Ill, opened the session by 
a talk on the “Essentials of library architec 
ture.” The speaker stated that his experienc 
with library trustees led him to believe that 
a popular vote would give as the first essen 
tial that the library must be beautiful, an or 
nament to the town. In making an analys 
of the practical requirements of the library 
architecture, there is a broad subdivision int 
two parts: first. the building must serve t 
convenience and comfort of the public: s 
ond, it must facilitate efficient and econ 
ical administration. Probably 90 per cent 
the failures in buildings rest in the provisions 
for administration to 10 per cent, in the 
rangements for the public. The cause of th 
will be apparent upon a moment's reflection 
An architect who begins for the first time th« 
planning of a library is apt to imagine th 
he has himself a sufficient knowledge of the 
requirements and has little need of advice o1 
special stvdy. He says to himself: “Am | 
not a patron of the public library? and do ! 
not know the various purposes which it 
to serve? I will make the main entrance lead 
to a spacious delivery room, which shall be 
the focus of the interior and be surmoun 
by a domed ceiling The delivery count 
should be opposite the entrance, and back of 
this the book cases Next I will have one 
two stairways to the second floor, which « 
be grouped with the entrance hall. The 
come the reading and reference rooms. Thesé 
must, above all things, be quiet, and will m 
appropriately be placed in the wings wher« 
there will be added advantage of abundant 
light.” All these and many other details v I] 
occur to the architect, who will proceed to lay 
out a plan combining convenience and cot 
fort for the public with architectural beauty, 
and the plan will be successful in these par 
ticulars. because the architect being himself 
one of the public, is qualified to know the 
public wants. 

When the architect has arranged the pub 
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his attention to the needs 

lays out a librarian’s 

room convenient to the public and the book 

cks. finally, congratulating himself 

that he knows enough to add a cataloging 
considers the work done 


lic rooms, he turns 
of the librarian and 


room, 

Mr. Patton had drawn a plan, typical of 
many, for a small library, containing a long 
».rrow stack and other bad features, which 


he proceeded to criticise. The architect rf 
ich a design, he stated, should have imagined 
timself to be the librarian. Then he we uld 
have discovered that there could be no super- 
ision of the reading room or children’s room 
the desk, thus necessitating placing 
attendants in these rooms and in- 
of administration beyond 
the ability of the community. The first es- 
sential should be supervision. In these days 
of an almost universal open-shelf system, 
provision must be made to bring the book 
shelves or stack under the eye of the librarian 


irom 
spe cial 
creasing the cost 


as well, 

Supervision of the reading and reference 
rooms may be obtained by broad lights of 
glass, but in the stnaller libraries it is better 
to consider the whole floor as one great 
room, seperate portions of which are set 
apart for special purposes There need be no 
division between delivery and stack rooms 
when the public may pass freely from one 
to the other. The reading rooms should be 
shielded from the noise of those passing in 
and out to return and draw books; but a par- 
tial enclosure is sufficient for this purpose. 
There are reasons for giving the children a 
separate space, but such discipline should be 
maintained that the doors need not be shut 

“he most perfect supervision of the stack 
room may be obtained by the radiating stack, 
which makes every aisle visible from the desk 
\ very short use of the “fr: system 
will develop the necessity of modifying the 
delivery desk This can no longer be a 
counter with the librarian behind it, for the 
public comes from the st ick room and at- 
tacks the librarian from the rear. The libra- 
rian needs a fortificaticn on all sides, hence 
the circular or octagonal counter 

faking up the subdivisions of the floor 
space—in smaller buildings the reference 
hooks may be placed in wall cases in the read- 
ing room. In larger libraries a_ separate 
room should be provided 

The children’s room, a modern invention, 
must now be considered an essential. When 
the maintenance fund is small this room must 
be on the :nain floor. If there be a high base- 
ment the children may be accommodated 
there. with a direct entrance from the street, 
and there must be a special attendant in 
charge 

There is a marked tendency among Ibra- 
rians to do their work where they are a 
the 


access 


essible to the public and can oversee 
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work of their assistants. Hence the hbr 
rian’s room is to be considered not as a w' rk 
room so much as a place for occa ional con 
ferences This gives the architect more lib 
erty in the planning of this room 

the catal more hl y t be done 
within the counter, or wherever an 
assistant is required for supervision ind, 
therefore, the cataloging may be omitted 
in smaller librari r the librarians room 
used tor italoging rioweve tis a 
venience, ain i iting i necessity, 
to have a general utility root nnecting 
with the reading room and stack room This 
tnav be cataloging room, or reference room, 
or special study, or seminar room Whatever 
it may be called, it will sers ety ot 
purposes 

As a more practical illustration of the es 
sentials of a library plan than can be given by 
anv description, Mr, Patton had prepared a 
suggestive diagram of a library to cost Irom 
twenty-five to fifty thousand dollar The 
simplicity of the arrargement partly be 
cause of the small appropriation, but sim 


plicity rather than c¢ mplexity should chara 
terize even the | 
Upon the conclusion of Mr. 
the speaker was subje ted t 
questions from all sides his 
the children’s room might be 
hasement bringing forth mu 


Patton's tall 

1 frsillade of 
suggestion 
placed in the 


he st 


cism. “Give the children the yom mM 
the house” was a suggestion that was loudl 
The plan of arranging the book 


applauded 
around the walls before the 
any stack, as exemplified in th 
John Lawrence Mauran, 5t 
new Racine building, met with much favor 
Phis plan has many umque features, the small 


intreduction of 


drawings of 


collection of books—about 8,000 umes—to 
be housed in a $50,000 brick and terra cotta 
building admitting of wide latitude of a! 
rangement. The plans for the new Marinette, 
Wis.. library were drawn upo7 the black 
board and criticised most vig 1SI\ \ let 
ter was read from a librarian calling atten 


tion to many faults in a building now under 


construction as showing [ach f attention to 
details in library administration by arch 
tects. There was no place to store so much 
as a bettle of ink or a book awaiting repairs, 


except in an empty reom in the basement 
No part of the delivery desk wa enclosed, 
no cupboard, no ca h drawer—a cent 
fine presumably being ta 
ment and locked in an enorn 
double doors and mil 


three 


book-lift, and the unpacking room in th 
basement on the opposite le of the hbra 
rian’s office; a public torlet nm next to the 
entrance a id dire tly facing th delivery de k; 
the shelves in the children’s room over six 
feet high; the top of the delivery desk ot 
marble, etc., etc, 
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Bird, of Wausaukee, Wis., drew the 
plan of a “social hall,” which he has presented 
to his home town. Wausaukee is a typical 
lumber town in the northern part of Wiscon- 
sin, the popul: ution of which is composed very 


FP, 


largely of “lumber jacks,” who work in the 
woods and neighboring sawmills. The “lum- 
ber jack” does not like to be considered an 
object of charity, and so a Junch room or 


lounging room has been provided on the first 
— ot the “social hall,” where, for a few 

ents, he may purchase coffee and sandwiches 
or a meal in the dining room. On the floor 
above the lunch room there is a library of 
over 1000 volumes and a reading room with 
the latest papers and periodicals. This is 
kept open from seven o'clock in the morning 
until eleven o'clock at night, seven days in the 
week. <A place is provided and stationery 
furnished for these who wish to write letters 
In the basement a bowling alley is being in- 
stalled and other amusement features. Mr. 
Bird’s talk aroused great interest among the 
delegates who realized that the social life of 
communities is being almost wholly neglected 
by modern libraries and might be made a 
valuable adjunct in winning the interest of the 
workingmen, who, when all is said and done, 
do not patronize public libraries 

Upon the conclusion of the discussion, the 
Committee on Public Documents made the 
following report: 
“To the Western Library Meeting 

“Your committee on government docu- 
ments respectfully submits the following re- 
port, prepared in consultation with Miss A. R. 
Hasse 

“The following is suggested as a form for 
letter to be addressed by libraries to Con- 
gressmen: 


Hon. — — — 
from —— 
Washington, D. C. 
My pear 

At the Western Library Meeting, held at Madi 
son, Wis., Aug. 28-30, 1902, and attended by rep 
resentatives from | states of Iowa, Illinois, Wis 
consin Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota. Indiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Texas, the following report of a special com- 
mittee on United States Documents was adopted, 
and is forwarded to you with the urgent petition 
that you do earnestly try to get a hearing on the 
matters treated therein before the Committee on 
Library to the end that suitable legislation may be 
framed and enacted which shall correct any existing 
wasteful and unnecessary distribution of public 


render more prompt and 
distribution of the in- 


documents, and which shall 
effective the printing and 


dexes designed to make the contents of our govern- 
ment documents widely known and casily available. 

1. Graduated distribution to designated deposi 
tories Your committee recommends a graduated 


to designated 
by the size of 
largest libra- 
both cloth 


distribution of government documents 
depositories, regulated in some degrees 
the depository library so that only the 
ries and those so desiring, shall receive 


and sheep bound copies of documents issued in both 
forms 
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Many of the smaller deposi tory libraries would be 
glad to be relieved of the burden of shel and 
caring for these second copies, and in many cases 
the smallest libraries would be glad to discontinue 
entirely certain titles for which they have little or 
no use. 

Under present conditions every depository libra 


receive every one of 
ually, m 
ernative pr 


ry, great and small, must 
five or six hundred volumes sent out : 


of them in duplicate, or as a sole a 


ising any sort of relief, must relinquish its deposi 
tory privilege and trust to the uncertain service by 
local Congressman 

Any such re-classification of depository libraries 
as recommended above, sho uld of e made 
only after consulting all libraries 

2. Privilege of selection t non ry ra 
ries. Your committee recommends that non-deposi 
tery libraries which now can get documents only 
constantly importuning local Congre en t 
various departmental bureaus, be pe tred le 
proper limitations, to select certain titles most use 
ful to them and which shall thereafter be sent to 
them regularly 

It is further suggested that this privilege of s 


extended to include 
documents of special value and 
from time to time be placed in 
Superintendent of Documents for « 


lection be 


3. Larger edition of m nthly « 
mittee urges the monthly catak 
ments which under the present 
supplied depository li 
suthcient to supply all | 
it. Many libraries learn of the pu bic ati n of v 
ble material only by chance or too late to pr 
most by it, but would be able if receiving the mont 
ly catalog to follow current publications 


4. Prompter issue of monthly catalog. Your com 
mittee requests that the monthly catalog be issued 
more promptly than now t is now from three t 
four months behind, appearing six or eight weeks 
after the British monthly catalog reaches U n 
try. 
“In conclusion, your committee heartily 
commends the efforts which are being mad 
constantly by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments to make our government publications 
of the largest possible use fulness, and desires 
to mention specially the new cumulative in 
dex in the monthly catalog; the greatet 
promptness in the issue of sheep bound vol- 
umes and the increased efficiency in mailing 
and regular receipt. We desire also to con 
mend the legislation embodied in Senate File 
4261, which failed to become a law at the last 
Congress, and to bespeak the efforts of all 
congressmen in securing passage of a similar 
law at the coming session, 

J I. Wyer, Chairman, 
Mary EIreen AHERN, 
A. H. Hopktns.” 

The chairman of the committee made the 
further recommendation that the report ave 
with given be submitted for criticism to a» 
Ferrell, Superintendent of Documents, W * 
ington, and to Roland P. Falkner, Chief of 
Division of Documents, Library of Congress. 
It was moved and carried that the report with 
recommendations be adopted and the com 
mittee continued with power to act 

After a vote of thanks to all who had con- 
tributed in any way to make the sessions of 
profit and pleasure, the meeting adjourned. 

L. E. Stearns, Secretary, 
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LIBRARY DEPAR TMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue Library Department of the National 
Educational Association met for its first ses 
‘on this vear in the general reading room 
of the library of the University of Minnesota 
at 2.30 p.m. on Thursday, July 10. The as- 

mblvy contained many representatives of the 
esota Library Association, which had 
en advantage of the occasion to hold its 
nth annual meeting at the same time, and 
included the two sessions of the Library 
artment in its program. This increased 
he attendance not a little and brought into 
he audience a number of persons more 
deeply interested in library work than has 
been usual at meetings of the Department 

Because of the unavoidable absence fron 
Minneapolis of Dr. J. H Canfield, the presi- 
dent of the Department, and the tardy ap- 
pearance of R. P Halleck, the vice-president 
of the Department, the meeting was not 
called to order promptly. After some delay 
the chair was taken by Miss M. E. Ahern, 
the secretary of the Department, and the 
regular program as announced was begun. 

Schubert's “The night” was sung by the 
Minneapolis Ladies’ Quartette, after which 
the secretary, acting as chairman, made a 
number of announcements and read a pleasant 
letter from Dr, Canfield expressing his regret 
at his inability to be present, and explaining 
that this was caused by the fact that his unt- 
versity had named him to be its official repre- 
sentative at two international educational as- 
cemblages to be held in two European 
capitals 

After all the miscellaneous business had 
been completed and the program was well 
under way, Vice-president Halle ‘k made his 
appearance and assumed the chair. 

The first set paper was read by W. A. 
Millis, Superintendent of Schools, Craw fords- 
ville. Ind., who took for his subject “The 
library as an educator,” and presented what 
was certainly a careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the subject. A real effort had 
been made to treat the subject in a fashion 
to give it value to the listeners. In his at- 
tempt Mr. Millis was very successful, but it 
was clearly evident that his contribution was 
that of one who had not experience in library 
work 

“Libraries and schools, a two-faced ques- 
tion.” was the title of an address given by 
Miss Emma Fordyce, teacher of English, 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Millis. Her treatment of the ques 
tion was very bright and attractive. In it she 
rang the changes from grave to gay, and 
from the ludicrous to the pathetic, 

Next in order came greetiags from the 
American Library Association, by Anderson 


in | iry Ass 1 at 

ing. If it had been known at tl 
would be tl ction of the Amer 
Association at tt tion less tha 
g you might have been spa 
fliction, and | itu ‘ 
t the situation I find my 
weeks ago in @ ference 
Dr. James K. H ur 
dent ind Dr ] He ¢ | 
of Columbia University | \ 
dent of the Departme ft Na 
cational Association, was elected 
president. Surely my services a5 on al 
representative cannot | relv needed le 
such circumstance but I had in good tf ’ 


engaged to act, and here I am in good faith 
acting. 

“I bring you greeting, Joyous, earnest and 
real. It is no en \ Sy 
taneity is the keynote, and its harmony W th 
that same tonic of all that is best in our edu 
cational world is perfect and complete 

“Three weeks ago in Boston, and at that 
beautiful spot beside the sea, named for its 
choicest plant, Magnolia, were gathered 
thousand earnest men and women. They are 
the patrons, I fear it might almost be said 
the devotees, of the printed book Their cry 
was Educate! educate! educate ! And their 
query was How? how? how? To lay are gatl 
ered here, shall I say, eight thousand earnest 
men and women, and as their united voices 
reach my ear, I hear them intone the same 
cry: Educate! educate! educate followed by 
the same earnest query: How? how ? how 
To the voice of this throng I would fain join 
mine. But when the cry has sounded and re 
sounded, followed by its persistent query I 
would add another question: Why? why ° 
Why are we not working together Is 1 
our quest the same? Are we not s eking the 
same light? Why do we stagger on alone 
Why do we not join hands to support ea h 


“Would that I might answer this last query 
in a straightforward manner ¥ ithout offence 


but that may not he The utmost that I can 
hope to do 1s to suggest one oF two po sible 
causes for the slown n growth of this 


operation between teacher and librarian, a 
‘oining of forces and of interests whi h, on 
the face of things, is so much to be desired 
We know that each is busy with the details 
and small perplexities of his own parti ular 
office. Let me submit that a prime fault 

that he is over-busy with these and fails to 


look about him, thus breeding an in ularity 
that reminds one too much of Lowell's char 
acterization of a certain condescension in for 


e:gners 
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H. Hopkin sant librarian of the Jotn 
Crerar | rary, Chicago He said vce I wa 
it 
— 


334 


“It must not be forgotten that truth is 
many-sided. It is well sometimes to estab- 
lish one’s seat so close to truth itself that 
the human eye can see but one of its in- 
finitude of faces; but it must be remembered 
that before the whole truth can be seen, the 
human soul must recede as facet after facet 
comes into view until the magic of infinity 1s 
reached, the sign is changed, and new glories 
greet the eye on the other side. 

“We are too prone to be so bound up in 
our callings that we overlook the others, that 
we forget there are many other callings as 
important as our own, and that some of them 
are of quite as great force educationally and 


for the betterment of :he world as ours. But 
as I conceive it, there are not many that 
might be united to better advantage than 
ours, And now why does not this union 


come about more rapidly? Let me say—not 
in the way of fault-finding or recrimination 
or reproach, but merely as pointing out— 
that it is more your fault than ours that 
our union is not closer. The organization of 
your institution is much older, more complete 
ind more powerful than is that of ours. In- 
deed .while it is correct to say that the public 
school is an organized educational force, it 
is not correct to make the same statement 
concerning the public library. It is not or- 
canized at all as an educational force except 
by that voluntary association whichis so great 
a thing indeed ; but it is not sufficient. We now 
have before us the curious sight of two great 
educational movements in action. Yours the 
stronger, serves directly the individual 
through a small number of years. Ours, the 
weaker, serves directly the individual through 
almost the whole of his life period. The 
weaker stands facing the stronger at this 
noment with outstretched hands and ready 
will. The stronger looks impassively on. If 
this seems abstract to you let me cite a con- 
crete instance. There are many departments 
in the National Educational Association, and 
among them is one called the Library Depart- 
ment. There are librarians not engaged in 
the profession of teaching who attend its 
and transact much of its business 
[here are many sections in the American 
Library Association, These sections are to 
the American Library Association what the 
Departments are to the National Educa- 
tional Association, but among them no Teach- 
ers’ Section is to be found. And in my ex- 
perience as a member of the American Li- 
brary Association, I do not remember to have 
met at its meetings any teachers who were 
not engaged in library work professionally. 
By what initiative was the Library Depart- 
ment of the National Educational Associa- 
tion inaugurated? By that of teachers, or of 
librarians? If a teachers’ section of the 


-eSs1ons 


American Library Association comes into ex- 
istence, by whose activities will it be created, 
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that of teachers, or of librarians? And if it 
does not come into existence, why not? 

“In a state which shall not be named, but 
which has a large and elaborately organized 
teachers’ association and also a smaller and 
perhaps less elaborately organized library as- 
sociation, an attempt was made some years 
ago to organize a library section in the teach- 
ters’ association. I cannot, and do not wish 
to recount the circumstances. It will be suff- 
cient to say that the attempt all but failed 
because of the insistence by the larger asso- 
tion that the smaller should sink and lose 
its identity in the formation of a section of 
the larger. The section was formed, but it 
has never yet drawn the breath of life 

“These are melancholy things. I do not 
like to say them, and do not say them because 
of any liking or disliking, but because I be- 
lieve they ought to be said—and said to you. 

“In a brief talk with Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Chicago last winter, in reply to 
my question about the possibility of a closer 
organic relation between and libra 
ries, he stated it as his opinion that such a 
relation ought to exist, but that no one yet 
seemed to have suggested an effective plan. 
But a plan seems lying already at hand wait- 
ing to be used. The school has a well de- 
veloped organization through its central 
bureaus beginning with the Bureau ot Educa- 
tion at the seat of federal government and 
extending down to the community through 
these successive steps: the state superintend 
ent of public instruction, the county superin- 
tendent, the township trustee, the district 
school teacher, These are linked together, 
forming a fairly compact organization. Now 
the public library is following the same his- 
toric road in its development, and the signs 
are already clear in the sky heralding the ap- 
proach of the first two of these central 
bureaus. Are we—yon and I—to sleep the 
time away and let these two educational 
forces parallel each other with separate or- 
ganizations for the same purpose, or shall we 
join hands and stand together? 

“The people are ready and willing for these 
cconomic combinations in the educational 
world as well as in the realm of commerce 

“Consider for a moment the clumsy pro- 
cesses through which we must go to produce 
a printed page from the spoken words. 
Think for a moment of the strength which 
has been expended in this Association in the 
hope that a simplified English spelling may 
be secured; and then remember that only a 
single short step remains to be taken by some 
patient mechanical genius, and with a little 
time all this difficulty melts away like the 
mist of early dawn. Let me make mere clear 
what I mean. We have long had certain 
symbols by which is translated to the eye 
the thought that is translated to the ear by 


schools 
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the spoken word, We have now machines 


in plenty by which the spoken word is re 
ved. translated into, and re yrded in sym 


bols natural to it but to which our eyes are 
unaccustomed There remains but a single 
step, namely, to discover the selective prin 


ciple whereby the one ymbol is mechanically 


translated into the other symbol and the 
problem 1s solved. When this mechanical 


step has been taken, as It will be, the writer 
may sit at his desk and dictate his thought 
to the machine—not a human machine—at 
ide and behold it faithfully reproduce in 
hlunders as well as his accuracies 
fhen—and not till then—will our spelling 
become simplified and our speech no longer 
sl venls 

“If this great change may be wrought by 

one so short step in the mechanical world, 
hat may be wrought in the educational 
world by the longer steps that lie squarely 
before us in our pathway. The world ts 
waiting, waiting! Shall we doze the time 
away? Or shall we join hands and take the 
forward step together?” 
This closed the set program for the after- 
noon. Dr. J. K. Hosmer, president of the 
American Library Association, was present, 
and in response to a hearty call for a word 
he arose, and in a brief speech supplemented 
the greeting which had been given and ex- 
pressed his gratification at what had been 
said 

After some general discussion by others 
present the secretary made further announce- 
ments and the Department adjourned to two 

m. the next day 

At the beginning of the Friday afternoon 
session there was again some delay through 
the absence of the vice-president, and finally 
the secretary again took the chair and went 
forward with the business. 

By motion a committee on neminations 
as appointed, with J. 1. Wyer, librarian of 
University of Nebraska, as chairman 
committee was instructed to report be- 


{ Te the close o! the Session 

The first address of the afternoon was by 
J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo.. on “What may the school 
properly demand of the library?” and was 1n 
teresting in a general way; but it has to be 


ifessed that however satistactory it may 
have been to the teachers present the libra- 
rians failed to hear the concrete answer to 
the question for which they had been hoping. 

The second and last paper on the program 
was by Miss Agnes Robertson, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Cherokee, Iowa, Her sub- 

+ was “School libraries in the rural dis 


tricts.” and was listened to with earnest in- 
terest. but unfortunately was not distinctly 
heard. This was in no small measure due to 
the fact that the acoustic qualities of the 

m were not good. As before stated, the 
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meetings of the Department were held in the 
gene re g roon the library ot 
university \s a stter of course the t 
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The report of tl n tee n 
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arnouncements the weting f the De 
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THE DOCUMENT CHECK LISTS O! 


THE NEW 


YORK PUBLIC 


LIBRARY.* 


For the past three years the New \ 


Public Library has been printing in its mont 


ly Bulletin lists of 
public documents. 


parts of its coliection 
he first list dealt 


the documents of the First and Second ¢ 
gresses of the United States, and appeared in 


the Bulletin tor November, 1809 
iist of “works relating t I 
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York,” begun in the number for May, 100 
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to the bibliography of public documents, es- 
pecially in its illustration of practical methods 
of arrangement and form of entry for material 
that is full of perplexities and variations. 
Like the previous lists, it is the work of 
Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of the Docu- 
ment Department. 

The check list of federal documents, which 
is given first place, deals only with collections 
or compilations of government documents re 
lating to finance and with serial documents, 
as annual, quarterly or monthly reports. It 
is prefaced by explanatory references to the 
various official public document indexes and 
catalogs that give clue to separate reports and 
to material included in the bound sets of Con- 
gressional collected documents. The Conti- 
nental Congress is represented by two entries; 
then follow documents of the Federal Con- 
gress, covering first collected works with sub- 
classes, as Currency and revenue, Internal 
revenue, Loans, Tariff; then serial periodical 
reports, classed under the officer, bureau or 
division issuing same. Careful annotations 
give record of the establishment or historical 
development of each office or bureau, and 
register changes or special characteristics of 
the various issues. The information given in 
these annotations is of much value, torming 
often an historical summary of the office in 
question. The list of state documents 1s al- 
phabetic by states, documents being recorded 
in two classes, as Periodical and Non-periodi- 
cal. Entries are given in chronological order ; 
and there are frequent annotations. For the 
municipal documents alphabetic order by 
cities is followed, and naturally there is no 
division of reports. 

The methods of entry adopted for the list 
will repay study on the part of catalogers. 
The variations of form found in document 
material are indeed legion. There are gaps 
in series, constant changes of title, additions 
or omissions in text, and manifold perplext- 
tres of numbering; but Miss Hasse has man- 
aged to give varying data in the most com- 
pact way. For reports continuously numbered 
with no change in fiscal year, inclusive num- 
bers are bracketed in title and inclusive dates 
are given; changes of fiscal year are indicated 
in dates and in brief notes; for changes in 
title the current title is bracketed, and all 
changes are collated in successive title entries, 
following the German custom. This method 
also elucidates successive changes in title, 
numbering, and date Many of the entries 
are analytical, referring to reports bound up 
in collections of city documents and like an- 
nual volumes. The methods worked out are 
clear and effective, and the list sets an ex- 
cellent model for like work elsewhere. While 
these lists record only material to be found in 
a single library, and are mainly intended as a 
means of indicating and filling gaps in that 
library’s collection, their publication 1s a bib- 
» of no small value. 
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NOTES ON SPANISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


An interesting sketch of Spanish bibliogra- 
phy and librarianship, by Konrad Haebler, 
forms the opening paper in the recent volume 
“Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Ar- 
beiter,” edited by Dr. Karl Dziatzko. In this 
paper Dr. Haebler deals exclusively with the 
records of current Spanish literature. Of 
this there appears to be no one complete 
record, and it is doubtful whether the 
periodicals that attempt to keep track of re- 
cent Spanish literature succeed in gn 
complete bibliography. There is the Boletin de 
la libreria espaiola, published for _ nearly 
thirty years by the publishing house ¢ f Mari- 
ano Murillo. It is a monthly publication and 
does not claim to give the title of any book 
that has not been sent to the editor. But it 
records most of the issues of the Madrid p 
lishers and of those of the Castilian provinces 
in general. Especially is scientific literature 
well represented, and the entries are quite full, 
giving title, publisher, size and price But of 
the publications of the provincial book trade 
even of that of Barcelona, the second larges 
literary center of Spain, it gives no informa- 
tion, This is the case also with Bi iografia 
espanola, which was first issued in 1901 as the 
organ of the newly founded association of 
booksellers. The members of the association 
are mostly Madrid firms, and the Bibliografia 
lists as yet mainly Madrid publications. Cata- 
lonia and Barcelona are not at al! represented 
This province, however, has its own_biblio- 
graphical journal in Revisia bibliografia cata- 
lana, published since 1901 by the publishing 
firm L’Avenc (Progress) in Barcelona. This 
Revista is more than a mere list of current 
publications, it is a real bibliographical jou 
nal. and its first number contained among 
other material a complete list of all period 
icals and newspapers that are or have been 
issued in the Catalanian tongue, with editor 
and duration of publication. 

3esides these trade periodicals there are a 
few literary and scientific periodicals that give 
lists of recent literature: among these Dr 
Haebler mentions especially Revista critica de 
historia y literatura espanolas, portuguesas y 
hispano-americanas, edited for many years by 
Professor Rafael Altamira. Since his 
moval to Oviedo, however, some years aac, 
the character of the Revista has deteriorated 
considerably. Two French publications de 
voted to Spanish literature are 
tioned: Revue hispanique (Paris), and Bul 
letin hispanique (Toulouse). 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way « f 
a complete record of current Spanish litera 
ture is the fact that so many of the most im 
portant scientific works, and nearly always the 
works of unknown authors, whether tn science 
or belles lettres, are published by the authors 
and are not regularly in the trade 
these notes on current Spanish 
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Haebler gives some infor- 


bibliography, Dr 
librarians n 


nation as to the 


i situation of 
the latter part of the ‘Zo s the Cuerrp faculta 
tivo de bibliotecas, archivos y museos was 
founded, combining under the authority ot 


the department of educational affairs all the 
stitutions of the above mentioned character 

1 their personnel. The Cuerpo regulates 
appointments, promowons and salaries, and 
has instituted special examinations, to be 
t not only by new aspirants, but so by 
uch of the old appointees as may choose to 
do so. Most of the younger men particularly 
did take these examinations, and those who 
did not were sooner or later superseded 
‘Thus. the library service soon came to con- 


sist nearly exclusively of young men, but the 
salaries remain exceedingly low, and the as 
sistants in the lower grades cannot live on 
their salaries, but earn additional income as 
teachers, journalists, etc. Quite often a lil 
in a provincial town has for 
bcoklover, who might not 
but 


shight income accepts the 
count of his interest in bibliographical mat- 
ters; he is usually interested in some one 


branch of literature, and favors that one to 
the exclusion of the others. It even happens 
that the book-collector uses the treasures in- 
trusted to his care to enrich his own library. 
Axset G, JOSEPHSON. 


THE IOWA MASONIC LIBRARY. 

THE average stranger visiting Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is unprepared to learn that it contains 
an institution which has no counterpart in the 
world. This institution bears the name of 
The Iowa Masonic Library and is the only 
known Masonic library possessing a perma- 
nent structure erected for this spec:fic purpose, 
It is the conception of one man, who gave it 
his ardent labors for half a century, and was 
permitted to see it enter upon its wide career 
of usefulness 

In that multitude of men who as pioneers 
have laid the foundations of the west, per- 
haps the record of none shines with brighter 
light than that of Theodore S, Parvin. Born 
in New Jersey, in 1817, a college and law 
school graduate in Ohio, going to Iowa as 
secretary to Territorial Governor Lucas, in- 
fluential in securing a congressional appro- 
priation of $5000 for the library of the embryo 
state, becoming its first librarian, for a score 
legal offices of dis- 
years occupying two 
chairs university, and 
for the last 58 years of his life secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Iowa Masons, his deep- 
est sympathies and untiring efforts were given 
to the intellectual and moral upbuilding of 
his adopted state But these words are an- 
ticipatory, fer it is his life as a Mason vith 
we are now chiefly concerned 


of vears filling various 
tinction, f term of 


tor a 
or more in the state 


which 
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It was in the early forties young P 
imbued with a desire for t nere fh 
own and others’ knowledge of the h ry | 
workings of the craft of Mas ry, ¢ ‘ ed 
the idea of establishing a library rep ne 
this special purpose. It began in a col 
lection from personal friends of five dollars 
in 1844. whic! pent on Mason era 
ture he expanded t! ler's 
mind: it becat to t ge S 
pr Che t ir 
at the annu fit | 
Mr. Parvin bro } ul f ¢ b 
lishing a Mz lic | wh 
en! } +} npropriat n of hy 
munificent sum of five d ! \ ginning 
had been made; a foundation laid 

Spa e tort d n det n 
the labors of t ensuing two e veal 
Mr. Parvin through the awakened t 
ance of friend 11 nwe ed 
pondence, gathered treasure l 
parts of the world, tll t time cat 1 ISR3 
when the Grand | ge of I t 1 ed 
at the richness of the lection, voted $20,000 
for a building fund. This Ipp ted 
by a gift of a building lot and the sum ot 
$10,000 from the citizens of Cedar Rap 
in generous competition with other citi f 
the state — furnished the home of this library 
Into this new and beautiful building were 
moved the accumulations of 40 yeal The 
larger part of the building, strictly fire-proo! 
was designed and is used for the lhbrary at 1 
museum. while the front portion ts dey d 
to a reception room, tastefully de orated, and 
offices and safety vaults for the grand master 


and grand secretary 

Designed, primarily, for the 
Masonic order, the breadth of the founder 
plans included the enlightenment of the nm 
borhood, the state, the country and the worl« 


In the museum department the collection, bh 
ginning with a few Mas - curios, has gt n 
till it now embraces great number of M 


autograph 


sonic medals, commandery b idges, 


letters of prominent Masons, many portraits, 
old and rare engravings, Indian relics and 
many thousands of minerals, geologi ul and 
archeological specimens, all gifts from Ma 
sonic and other friend 

In the library, eight large cases are devot d 
to the Iowa department. Besides the store f 
countv histories, directories, reports, programs 


and catalogs here are pies of every 
thus far obtainable written upon Iowa or by 
Iowa authors. The general department 
tains a varied collection f worl of rt, 
architecture, mythology, Faypt Bible and 
oriental lands, Crusad Te ‘ ind chi 
alrv. and is rich m 1 rh the 1 
and r ious ceremonies of different age 

In the basement are room ginally «de 
signed for storage, occupied by the reference 
department, with over 5000 vi lumes. Here 
are the files of Towa and Eastern newspapers 
complete sets of all the I ding American 
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periodicals, partial sets of many English ones, 
modern works of reference in art, biography, 
history, and literature. These are in constant 
use by the townspeople, and students in Cor- 
nell college and the state university, 15 and 25 
miles distant. 

The semi-Masonic department is particular- 
ly strong in its collection of reports and pub- 
lications issued by the various fraternal so- 
cieties of this country and the world; this 
includes the proceedings of over 100 national 
bodies — all in fact that are known. There 
are also numerous works bearing on the 
early secret societies of the Revolution, army 
and navy, clubs and club life, and volumes 
pertaining to the history of the Nestorians, 
Dervishes, Druids, Thugs, Assassins, the 
English and the Dutch and Flemish guilds of 
the Middle Ages 

Naturally the Masonic department sur- 
passes all others in size, rarity, and richness. 
From all over the world come nearly four 
score Masonic periodicals, their past issues 
being represented by 2500 bound volumes. 
The volumes of the proceedings of grand 
lodges, chapters, commanderies and other 
Masonic bodies constitute a library in them- 
selves. There is also a large collection of 
newspaper clippings, sermons and pamphlets. 
English. French, German and even Central 
India (translated) Masonic writings are in 
evidence \mong the many rare sets and 
volumes, are the “Bower’s collection” illus- 
trative of the history of Freemasonry in 
France, Germany, and England; and the 
“Original constitution of Freemasonry,” 
printed in London, in 1722, from a manuscript 
500 years old 

The library is sustained by an annual per 
capita tax of 10c. levied by the Grand Lodge 
of Iowa upon the nearly 30,000 members 
under their jurisdiction. After providing for 
current expenses, about a third of this appro- 
priation is available for library use. One of 
the pressing needs is of a complete catalog 
of the museum, and of the nearly 5000 pam- 
phlets and 20,000 volumes of the library. 
Still more urgent is the need of enlarged 
space; the building, supposed in 1884 to be 
omple for three score years’ use, is filled to 
repletion in less than a third of that time. 
Fortunately the necessity of enlargement can 
be met by the purchase of adjoining lots and 
the building of an annex. It is proposed to 
raise $50,000 for this and other needs, and Mr. 
Newton R. Parvin, long-time deputy and the 
present grand secretary and librarian, upon 
whom the mantle of his father seems to have 
fallen, is energetically engaged in this special 
work 

The best remains to be told. This enter- 
prise of humble beginnings has in its half 
century of life become the helper of Eastern 
Iowa, and, in its distinctive specialty, has taken 
a leading position in the world. Quite un- 
known to libraries in general is the fact that 
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its owners are glad to share its peculiar 
wealth with all who would use it. Masonic 
though it may be, a hearty welcome awaits 
every visitor. With the exception of a few 
volumes, every book upon the shelves may be 
freely used. Already the library is a Mecca to 
the student of the esoteric. In addition, its 
volumes are freely loaned to individuals, li- 
braries, and lodges in any part of the United 
States, on the simple conditions of assured 
safety and assumed expense. Occasionally 
insurance is required when some rare works 
are forwarded. This plan of liberal loaning 
has been pursued for years and thus far not 
a book has been lost. W. P. Kimsa tt. 


American Library Association. 


President: Dr. J. K. Hosmer, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Treasurer: G. M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

PROCEEDINGS, 1902. 

The volume of Proceedings of the Boston 
and Magnolia Conference was issued and 
mailed to members the first week in Sep 
tember. It is larger than any previous issue, 
covering 277 pages, and including a special 
index. Copies remaining may be secured at 
$1 each on application to the A. L. A. Pub 
lishing Board, 10'4 Beacon street, Boston 


REPORT OF TRUSTEES’ SECTION MEETING. 

In accordance with a vote passed at th 
meeting of the Trustees’ Section, heid in con- 
nection with the Boston and Magnolia Confer 
ence, the proceedings of that section, as given 
in the volume of Conference proceedings. 
will be reprinted in pamphlet form for distri 
bution among library trustees. The edition of 
the reprint is limited, and librarians who do 
not receive it, and who desire to bring it to 
the attention of their trustees, should make 
application for it to the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, 10% Beacon street, Boston. 


A. L. A. COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
THE BOOK TRADE. 


This committee held a special meeting at 
the office of the chairman, in the New York 
Mercantile Library, on Saturday, Sept. 6. 
There was a full attendance, and the situation 
regarding the discount granted to libraries 
by the American Publishers’ Association was 
fully discussed. While no report for publica- 
tion has been made, it may be said that the 
committee is hopeful of securing more satis- 
factory arrangements. The committee con- 
sists of W. T. Peoples, chairman; Henry J. 
Carr, Henry L. Elmendorf, John Thomson, 
Hiller C. Wellman. 
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State Library Commissions. 


Marytanp. State Lrprary CoMMISSIONS. 

At the 1902 meeting of the Maryland Gen 
eral Assembly two ubrary commission bills 
were passed, chapter 247 and chapter 367 o! 
the Laws ef Maryland, 1902. 

The commission noted in the Lrsrary JOUR- 
wAL of August (p. 775) is the one created 
under chapter 247. This commission 1s Ppop- 
ularly known as the travelling library com- 
mission, as it 1s to organize and conduct trav- 
elling libraries throughout the state as soon 
as practicable. The commission created un- 
der chapter 367 is often referred to as a pub- 
liz library commission. It repeals and re- 
enacts with amendments the bill passed in 
1808, known as the Bomberger bill. The last 
sentence of the next to the last section of this 
bill limits its application to only mine of the 
23 counties of the state. The bill places the 
control of public libraries established under it 
virtually in the hands of the county commis- 
csioners. It is designed especially for the es- 
tablishment of county libraries. The bill also 
for the creation of a library com- 
mission of five members to give advice and 
counsel relative to free libraries. A sum not 
exceeding $1000 annually is appropriated for 
clerical assistance. The members of this 
commission are T. J. C, Williams, Baltimore ; 
Edward W. Mealey, Hagerstown; John G. 
Mills, Cambridge, and D. F. McMullen, of 
Allegany county, with one vacancy. This 
commission organized at Hagerstown, on 
Ang. 21, by the election of Mr. Edward W. 
Mealey as president, and Miss Mary L. Tit- 
comb, of the Washington County Free Li- 
brary, Hagerstown, as secretary The secre- 
tary is not, however, a member of the com- 
mission. The Baltimore Sun of July 29 and 
Aug. 24 contained editorials on the work of 
these two commissions 

The commission under chapter 247 organ- 
ized in Baltimore on Aug. 28 by the election 
of M. Bates Stephens, president, and Bernard 
C. Steiner, secretary. This commission pro- 
poses to expend nearly all the money it re- 
ceives from the state in establishing travelling 
libraries 


provides 


Wisconsin Free Liprary Commission: F. A. 

Hutchins, secretary, Madison. 

On Saturday afternoon, Aug. 30, the repre- 
sentatives of the state library commissions of 
Nebraska. Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and the Illinois Library Association, 
held an informal meeting at the office of the 
Wisconsin library commission. A. Hop- 
kins, president of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, explained the pian proposed by his 
association to do work in lieu of a commis- 
sion, the idea being to secure funds to em- 
ploy a secretary who should devote his entire 
time to the work. Lines of co-operative work 


other than those now carried on were infor- 
mally discussed and taken under advisement. 
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State Library Associations. 


ASSOCIATION. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 
President: Charles E 


brary, Oakland 


Greene, Carnegie Li- 


Secretary: R. E. Cowan, 829 Mission st., 
San Francisco 

Treasurer: F. B. Graves, Public Library, 
Alameda 

The regular quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held at the Carnegie Library of 
Oakland. on Aug. 1. The subjects pres nted 
were “Net prices of books,” by Melvin G 
Dodge, of Leland Stantor University Li- 
brary; “Library influence,” by W R. Davis; 
and “The distribution of catalog cards by the 
Library of Congress,” by Miss Florence B. 
Whittier. 
KEYSTONE STATE LU iR} {SSOCIATION. 


President: Edwin H. Anderson, 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Secretary-1 re 


zier Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa 
The 2d annual iceting ot the association 
will be held in Williamsport, Oct. 17 and 1S 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY iS 


President: H. M. Utley, Publi Library, 


Detroit. 


Secretary: Mrs. M. C. Upleger, Mt. Clem 
ens 
Treasurer: Mrs. M. F. Jewell, Publi Li 
brary, Adrian. 
The 12th annual meeting of the associ 
tion will be held in Detroit, Oct. 11 and 12 
NEBRASKA LIBRARY SSOCIATION 


President: Miss Edith Tobitt, Public Li 
brary, Omaha. 

Secretary: Miss Clara Mullikin, Public Li- 
brary, Lincoln. 
Treasurer: Miss 
lic Library, Omaha. 
The annual meeting of the a 
be held in Omaha, Oct 
TEXAS STATE LIBRARY AS 1ATI 
President: W. L. Prather, University of 
Texas, Austin. 
Secretary: Benjamin Wyche, University of 
Texas Library, Aust 
Treasurer: A. C. 
Paso. 


Margaret 


Read. Public Library, El 


The University Record published by the 
University of Texas, gives in its July num 
ber a report of the recent organization mect 
ing of the Texas Stat Library Association, 


by the secretary. Mr Wyche adds 

“In addition to the various plans of which 
the record of this meeting 1s but suggestive, 
it is apparent that the acc hment of the 
following specific objects will the best 
efforts of the association 

(1) A state library commission 

(2) The establishment of a system of fre 
travelling libraries 

(3) The enlargement 
tion of the state library 
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(4) The gathering and distributing of li- 

brary information by a committee from the 
ciation, serving until a library commis- 
n is secured,” 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: P. V. Lawson, Menasha Public 
Library. 

Secretary: Miss 
brary, Oshkosh 

Treasurer: Miss 
Library, Eau Claire 

A business meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association was held on Thursday, 
Aug, 29. The foregoing officers were elected, 
with Miss Julia E. Elliott, of the Marinette 
Public Library, as vice-president. 


Emily Turner, Public Li- 


Ellen D. Biscoe, Public 


Haynes, class of ‘o2, has 


Miss Emily M 
of the Worcester 


been appointed librarian 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Miss Louise Hunt, class of ’o1, passed the 
Civil Service examination, and has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

Miss Alice Cary Atwood, class of ’02, has 
been engaged as cataloger at the Arnold 
Arboretum, 

The name of Miss Mary B. Snyder should 
have been included in the list of graduates 
printed in August L. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE. 

The summer sessions of the University of 
California are attracting, year by year, an in- 
creasing number of students and professors 
who assemble from all over the country to 
find in the beautiful location of the uni- 
versity and the mild climate of Berkeley an 
ideal place for summer work and recreation. 
Under these favorable auspices was given the 
first course in technical instruction ever 
offered to the librarians of the Pacific coast; 
and the 23 members of the library school, 
although closely occupied in their work- 
room (the large, attractive art gallery of the 
university library), gained much in enthusi- 
asm and general educational impulses from 
their contact with the six weeks’ life of this 
summer university that enrolled over 800 stu- 
dents among its various courses of study, 

The library work was modeled as closely as 
possible upon that given at the summer ses- 
sion of the New York State Library School, 
and the entire time of the director and an as- 
sistant, Miss Florence B. Whittier (N. Y. 


State Library School, class of 1902), was de- 
voted to the instruction in cataloging, classifi- 
cation and other special and general subjects 
of library economy, while an exceedingly valu- 
able course in reference and bibliography was 
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given by Mr. Rowell, librarian of the univer- 
sity. The program announced in all 72 lec- 
tures, delivered chiefly by the faculty of the 
library school, although members of local 
library and educational circles exhibited cor- 
dial practical interest in the school by consent- 
ing to give lectures on various themes con 
nected with the work of the class, 

A paper on classification was given by Mr 
Dodge, librarian of the Leland Stanford jr 
University library; Mr. F. J. leggart, libra- 
tian of the Mechanics’ Institute, San Fran 
cisco, gave an able appreciation of the work 
of the ancient and medizxval pioneers in the 
profession; Mr. George T. Clark, librarian 
of the San Francisco Free Public Library, 
spoke from long experience and with much 
practical advice on the selection of books, and 
Mr. C. S. Greene, librarian of the Oakland 
Free Public Library, gave two lectures on 
library legislation, embodying the results of 
careful study of the history of other states, 
and a thorough sifting of local California 
siatutes. Mr. W, P. Kimball told of library 
conditions in the smaller cities and towns of 
the state. with which he has a wide acquaint 
ance, and Miss Patch, of the California Fed- 
eration of Woman's Ciubs, described the pro 
gressive work now being done by that or- 
ganization for the maintenance of traveling 
libraries, and the creation of library interests 
in every community reached by the federation 

The faculty of other departments of the 
university summer session were well repre- 
sented on the library school program. Pro 
fessor K. C. Babcock, of the history depart 
ment of the University of California, gave an 
instructive talk onthe use of public documents ; 
Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, explained 
President Eliot’s proposition as to the housing 
of dead books, but maintained stoutly that no 
book ever outlived its usefulness and merited 
the oblivion of a charnel-stack. Recollections 
of experiences in the library of the University 
of Michigan formed the interesting theme of 
Professor F. N. Scott, and Professor H 
Morse Stephens gave library reminiscences 
as student or librarian in England, France 
and the United States, Professor Stephens 
also gave careful attention to the suggestion 
that the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of California, now under his charge, 
might, at no distant day, conduct library in- 
stitutes as a part of its regular instruction. 

The same friendly spirit greeted the class on 
the occasion of every visit to neighboring 
libraries, and one of the pleasantest episodes 
of the session was the hospitality extended to 
the schoo! by Mr. Clark and his staff, and the 
delightful luncheon served by them in the 
San Francisco Free Public Library. The 
California Library Association hastened its 
mid-summer meeting to fall within the dates 
ot the school and made the students particu 
larly welcome, at that time, to the beautiful 
new Carnegie building of the Oakland Free 
Public Library, 

To every opportunity thus offered the stu- 
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responded with enthusiasm, devoting 
entire itions to the 
lectures and laboratory 
paying their own sub- 
stitutes when vacations wer too short and 
trustees unwilling to extend them. They 
made many inquiries as to the probability of 
the course being repeated, and several ex 
pressed the hope that alternate courses of 
and advanced library 


dents 
generally their 
fining exactions ol 


work, and sometimes 


vac con- 


elementary science 


might become a permanent feature of the 
<ummer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


List of Students. 
“Jean Dawson Bird, asst. Fresno (Cal.) Free 
Library 
Charlotte 
College of New Mexico, 
*Mary Barmby, librarian 
Free Public Library, 
Sarah Everett Bedinger, librarian Beale Me- 
morial Library, Bakersfield, Cal 
Florence Elizabeth Browne, asst 
(Cal.) Free Public Library 
*Shirley Mansfield Charles, asst 
for jr. University 
Bradbury Cilley, president 
Trustees, Covina, Cal 
*William Edgar Clark, librarian San Fran- 
cisco Y. M. C. A 
*Anna Creaner, asst. Stockton 
Public Librarv 
*FEdith Putnam Dart, ex-apprentice Mechan- 
ics’ Institute Library, San Francisco 


and M. A. 
N. M. 
(Cal. ) 


A. Baker, librarian A 
Mesilla, 
San Jose 


Oakland 


Leland Stan- 


3oard of Library 


(Cal,) Free 


*Mrs. Mary Dranga Graebe, asst, Leland 
Stanford jr. University Library. 
*Mary Anne Hadden, librarian Palo Alto 


(Cal.) Public Library. 

*Martha Elizabeth Haven, asst. Leland Stan- 
ford jr. University Library. 

*Mary Lyle Inness, librarian Dillon (Mont.) 
Public Library 

Mrs. Almeda N. Jay, librarian Grand Junc- 

tion (Col.) Public Library 

Elizabeth Kelley, asst. San Jose 

Public Library. 
*Helen Lathrop, asst. Leland Stanford jr. 

University Library. 

*Hattie M. Mann, asst. librarian Stockton 
(Cal.) Free Public Library, 

*Esther Nelson, asst. University of Utah Li- 
rary, Salt Lake City 

*Clara Northrup, asst, 
lic Library. 

Frances Doremus Patterson, asst. 

Stanford jr. University Library 

Ruth Royce, librarian State Normal School, 

San Jose, Cal. 
*Susan Teegarden Smith, librarian State Nor- 
mal School, Chico, Cal 
*Mabel Weed, asst. Berkeley (Cal.) 
Library, 

The sixteen students starred took the full 
course and the final examination, all of them 
passing with credit, and receiving a certificate 
from the university. 

Mary Fioyp WitttaMs, Director. 


(Cal.) Free 


Portland (Ore.) Pub- 


Leland 


Public 
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THE Wis \ [MER SCHO( 
I SCIENCE 
The need of some form of library training 
for those 1o cannot afford to attend the 
longer term the regular library schoc 
was long recognized in Wisconsin Such a 
course was not made possible, however, until 
the summer of 1895, when, through the gen 
erositvy of the Hon. J H. Stout, a Summet 
of Library Science was 
under the dire 1 of Mi Ka 


Sharp, then in charge of the Depart 


Library Science at the Am 1 
Chicago. Four persons atten led th 
ot tour weeks’ d ration th ’ ing 


extended to six weeks with 
lents, its ex 


Stout, a mem 


the session 
an attendance of twe 
penses being again paid by Mr 
ber of the Wisconsin Library 
During the third year, the school became 
self-supporting and the course 1s now ol eight 
weeks’ duration he eighth annual session, 
just closed, has been 
ful that an account of the work done should 
prove of interest 

Phe present head of the sch vol, Miss Cor 
nelia Marvin, library instructor ol the Wis 
consin Free Library Commission, | spe nds a 
large part of each year in the field helping 
librarians to solve difficult prot 
ing in touch with all phases of pr ictical |i 
brary work, thus enabling her to plan a course 
particularly adapted to tl eds of all libra 
Miss Marvin is also a woman of pra 
tical library experience, having been at the 
head of one of the model libraries o! the West 
at Oak Park, Illinois, after having graduated 
from a library course at Armour Insti 
Chicago. All the iecturers are persons ot 
practical experience also, whose work in their 
respective lines qualifies them to speak with 
authority. The requirements of the small h 
brary are kept constantly in mind in the in- 
struction given, such as the need for economy 
in service, money and time. The school has 
been under the same head for the past six 
years, thus bringing to bear the experience 
gained during each successive year upon Its 
policy. The extraordinary facilities offered 
through the location ot the school should not 
be overlooked. Through the courtesy of the 
State Historical Society, the s hool is housed 


Wads 


nty five 


mmission 


Leah! 
so remarkably succes 


ylems, 


Ne 


rians. 


in its magnificent new building, a noble typ 
of the best in modern hbrary architecture 
Its collection is at the disposal of the stu 
dents. ‘This fine type of a reference library 
is supplemented by the university library, in 
which college problems are happily solved; 


while the free public library which 1s rapidly 
being improved, with its fine children’s room, 
its school duplicate collections, tts library 
stations, etc., is an object lesson to those em 
pioyed in similar institution The office of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission fur 


nishes a fourth type of library endeavor, with 
its travelling library collections, at 
time giving opportunity 


the same 
to study the broad- 


> 
= 
- 
gi 
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est side of library activity in the assistance 
given in the organization and management of 
ali forms of libraries. A library supply house, 
a book printing office and a fine bindery are 
also visited by the students, where the various 
forms of work are explained. In the library 
school rooms is found a library of carefully 
selected volumes, containing books difficult 
to catalog and classify and to give experience 
in as wide range of classification as possible. 
The library contains the best books for small 
libraries, for young and old, and the students 
become familiar with their character through 
the actual work done with them, The pro- 
fessors of the State University give special 
lectures of great value, dealing with the 
books of their respective lines of work; and 
every effort is made to familiarize the students 
with as wide a knowledge of the best books 
of literature as the time will admit. 

Miss Julia Elliott, librarian at Marinette, Wis- 
consin, a former student at the library school 
of the University of Illinois, and who made a 
reputation for accuracy in connection with the 
Cumulative Index of the Cleveland Public 
Library, assisted this year in the elementary 
course, gave instruction in accession, classifi- 
cation, loan, etc. Her work was especially 
valuable as she came from one of the libraries 
of the state which she had recently reorgan- 
ized. The elementary course was intended 
especially for Wisconsin librarians who have 
charge of small libraries. Only those are re- 
ceived, it should be noted, who have had 
experience in library work, hold library posi- 
tions or are under appointment to such places. 
Applicants from other states are taken if the 
limit of twenty students is not filled by Wis- 
consin librarians. While no special educa- 
tional qualification is stated, a high grade of 
students is desired, and the commission has 
reserved the right to refuse applicants whose 
education seems defective, or who, in its 
judgment, are otherwise unqualified for libra- 
ry work. Personal visits are usually made 
by officers of the commission in judging ap- 
plications; and only those who are earnest in 
their work are accepted. 

The elementary course followed the lines 
of the course given for the past seven years, 
but with the advantage of improved tools and 
facilities. Miss Marvin has been collecting a 
library for summer school use during the past 
two years. It has been selected with two 
definite purposes in mind, first, to afford 
proper technical drill, and second, to familiar- 
ize the student with the best book for the 
small library. The books which have been 
chosen because they present difficulties in 
cataloging and classification, are not impossi- 
ble, out-of-the-way books, but such as are 
usually found in libraries. The instruction is 
planned with the small library constantly in 
mind, as has been stated, its need of econo- 
my in time and money. Special lectures were 
given in this course by Miss Mary E. Dous- 
man of the Milwaukee Public Library, Miss 


Ahern of Public Libraries, and by Miss L. 
E. Stearns and Mr. F. A. Hutchins of the 
Wisconsin Commission. 

The supplementary course, conducted also 
by Miss Marvin and offered for the first time 
this year, was designed for students of previ 
ous classes in the summer school who had had 
experience and desired to raise the standard of 
work done in their libraries. Fighteen stu- 
dents were in attendance. Preliminary cir- 
culars were sent out asking what work was 
most needed, and brought definite answers 
which helped materially in planning th: 
course. It was decided to devote the 1902 
session to the following subjects: 1, Cata 
loging and classification; 2, Editions and 
practical book buying; 3, Subject bibliogra- 
phy; 4, Children’s work; 5, Wisconsin docu- 
ments; 6, Administration and general library 
economy. 

1. Cataloging: A part of every day was 
given to instruction and practice work in dic- 
tionary cataloging, first making a rapid re- 
view of the elementary work, and later tak- 
ing up advanced work based, in part, upon 
the lists of books presenting most difficul- 
ties sent in by the students in response to the 
circular. One of the best features of this 
work was the consideration given to simplify- 
ing forms for small libraries. This was done 
in a definite and practical way by indicating 
on the cards the eliminations best to make, 
and under subject headings tracing closer and 
fuller analysis necessary for the small library 
because of the limited amount of material on 
each subject to be found in it. Classification 
was also taken up in connection with the 
study of subject headings, alwavs including 
books indicated by the students as especially 
difficult. 

2. Editions: One week was given to the 
study of editions, a knowledge of which is 
certainly most necessary in practical bool: 
buying, but a knowledge in which even many 
trained librarians seem singularly lacking 
Consideration was given to the editions most 
suitable for the small library starting with 
limited funds and the best permanent editions 
for libraries not so limited. This study in- 
cluded a review of the cheap series of non- 
copyright books, comparing the paper, print, 
binding and general make-up of the book, as 
well as the cost price, discounts and reliability 
of the series. Attention was given to the best 
library editions of standard authors and clas- 
sics, with due regard to the best translations 
of foreign literature; also to the cheap series 
of children’s books, and to the fine illustrated 
editions. The actual examination of the books 
considered added much to the advantage as 
well as the interest and pleasure of this sub- 
ject. 

3. Subject bibliography: Practical talks 
were given by professors of the University 
of Wisconsin on the basis of selection of 
books on their respective subjects, the stand- 
ing of the authors most commonly quoted, 
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short lists with comments, indicating 
books to be avoided as weil as those best 
suited for purchase. lhe subjects covered 
were sociology, insurance, transportation, Po 
litical economy, physics, American history, the 
Bible, education, philosophy, contemporary 
German literature. ‘his was one of the most 
interesting and instructive features of the 
course, because the subjects treated were those 
on which librarians necd most help and fot 
sections of the library which now need build- 
ing up. Some of the lists will be published 
in the fall numbers of the Bibliography Bul- 
letin by the Wisconsin Commission. 

4. Children’s work: In this course no time 
was given to preliminary arguments for or 
against work with children, but the problems 
which librarians meet or attempt to meet were 
approached directly. In the main the seminar 
method was employed. The director drew 
out the results of every bit of experience the 
students had to combine with the results 
gained not only from her own broader ex- 
perience, but from study of methods in the 
libraries of this country where the most suc- 
cessful work with children has been done. 
The subjects of this practical study were: h- 
brary work with grades, outlining course for 
pupils, and reference work in library; the 
same for the high schoo!, with more extensive 
reference work, and talks on bibliography ; 
school duplicate collections, their use, selec- 
tion, instalment and management, library 
leagues and clubs; the story hour. Study was 
made of such aids as graded and annotated 
lists, outlines of the grade work in Wiscon- 
sin schools being given to the students, upon 
which were based short lists made for the 
grades, both for,genéral reading and on spe 
cial subjects. Modifications recommended for 


giving 


cataloging and claSsifying children’s books 
were discussed and attention was given to 
reference books for children, and to the 
use of pictures in connection with refer- 
ence work Opportunity was given for 
the careful examination of a large number 
of children’s books collected by the com- 
mission, in connection with which sugges- 
tions were made regarding the compara- 


tive value of books on the same subject. Of 
especial value was a comparative study of 
the books on inythology, folklore and legends. 
with notes made by Miss Genevieve Mills, of 
Madison. Miss Stearns gave a lecture on 
books for girls accompanied by a list of books 
which she recommended Miss Dousman 
gave five lectures on the following subjects: 
furniture and equipment for the chiidren’s 
room; administration of the children’s room, 
government and discipline and relations with 
children; books that are read and some that are 
not: children’s rooms in American libraries. 

5. State documents: Four lectures on the 
value, use, and care ot state, especially Wis- 
consin, documents, were given by Mr Charles 
McCarthy cf the Wisconsin Commission At- 


tention was called to the principal indexes and 
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their use, also the and value i 
collecting municipal ts was urged. 

6. Adiministration: One hour per day tor 4 
week was devoted to seminars on subjects 
found to be Tt especi 1 interest to the libra 
rians in attendance, such as supplies, loan 
system, re-registration, new method ot record 
substituting the acct nb binding, rent 


ing collections, select: 


ence bi ind i ns’ vids Spec il 
tures were given by Miss Stearns on °* L he 
library beautiful” and by Miss Ahern on Li 
brarians,” “Library association ind “The 
business of being a Ibrarian 


Che first class organized tor 


public documents closed 1 
course in Madison, Wisconsin, 
The course was made posstbl 


generosity of the late J. D 
Rapids, Wis., 
for this purpose. The 
under the auspices of the Wisconsin Summer 
Library School by Miss A. kK Hasse, chiet 
of the Document Department, New York Pub 
lic Library. The members of the class, num 
bering 47, came from 13 difterent " 
represented many ditferent kinds of librari 
lhere were representatives from five state 
university libraries, from three ec Hege libra 
ries, from four high school and normal school 
libraries, from nineteen public libraries, from 
two library commissions, irom two historical 
society libraries, and two students attended 
who were not in library work. Of the libra 
ries represented 20 were depository libraries, 
and 14 non-depository libraries 

The undertaking being somewhat tn the na 
ture of an experiment and the variety of ex 
perience existing among so large a number 
of students, necessitated a more general chat 
acter of work, than a smaller, more evenly 
experienced class would have requic ‘d. The 
greatest need appeared to be for information 
concerning the distribution and arrangement 
of United States federal docun s, aud tor 
an opportunity to make a purposeful ac 
ance with them. Instruction was given by lec 


in Oo 


who be pueatiic da 


was icted 


course 


states, and 


+1 


juaint 


tures supplemented with practice work, for 
which the document collection of the Wiscon 
sin Historical Society furnished ample o 

portunity. One lecture was given 01 do 

ment catalogs and index which was fol 
lowed by a series of lectures reviewing the 
various publishing b« lies of the federal gov 
ernment. taking up the distribution, chara 
ter, general form ot cat log entry of each 
serial publication of each department nal 
bureau in turn. Irregularities of publication 
were especially described ind formulas tot 
meeting them suggested The practice of 


reference work was confined to the prepara 
tion of selected lists on sé lected subjects, re 
sulting in a practical acquaimtance both with 
the documents and with the indexes to the 
documents. 

Upon the conclusion of the Summer Libra 
ry School, the students attended the Western 


“a 
the study of 
tiree weeks a 
n, on Aug. 27. 
through the 
‘ 
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Library Meeting, thus having opportunity to 
meet with representative librarians, trustees, 
architects, publishers, booksellers, and other 
friends and patrons of the book; and to hear 
helpful discussion on the vital library ques- 
tions of the day. 

The social side of the school was not neg- 
lected. Opportunity was given for acquaint- 
anceship by informal gatherings at the Li- 
brary School House, where a number of the 
students lived during the course. Drives, 
trolley rides, picnics, boating, steamer trips, 
etc., helped to give the students recreation in 
connection with their work 

That the Wisconsin Summer School ts not, 
as was feared, a harmful short cut to super- 
ficial training is shown by the fact that 18 
former students returned this year for fur- 
ther work. The summer school has, indeed, 
proved an active and living factor in the pro- 
motion of library interests in Wisconsin, and 
its permanency 1S especially essential to the 
growth and development of the smaller libra- 
ries, whose limited facilities totally preclude 
the possibility of furnishing to their lbra- 
rizns longer courses in the regular library 
schools. New libraries must largely depend 
for their administration upon the local, inex- 
perienced applicant. An isolated pubiic li- 
brary loses most of its opportunities for good 
through ignorance of methods and facts that 
may be comparatively easily learned. Through 
attendance at the summer school many points 
dealing with administration are gamed, and, 
hest of all, the students become imbued with 
the “library spirit” and inspiration to pursue, 
independently, definite plans for seif educa- 
tion in their chosen profession along lines 
which have received the endorsement ef et 
ficient and progressive librarians. As one 
student has said, “A new spirit was intro- 
duced into my work, new pleasure and interest 
— interest? Let me say rather enthusiasm. 
lhe profession of librarianship has a signifi- 
cance and life I never realized before.” 


Library Economy and History. 
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Dana, J: C. Library problems; reprinted 
from The Pedagogical Seminary. 9:2, P. 
169-179 [June]. 16 p. O. 


A most suggestive review of the tendencies 
of library work, and a forecast of future de- 
velopment 
WeLLMAN, Hiller C. What public libraries 

are doing for children. (In Atlantic Month- 


ly, September, 1902. 90:402-409.) 


rpt.—year 


ing May 31, 1902.) Added 1634; total 
26,384. Issued, home use 123,547 (fict. 


68, 
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561; juv. 27,882; magazines 5514.) New reg- 
istration 1385; total membership 6243. Re- 
ceipts $10,077.17 ; expenses $8270.44. 

American Congregational Assoc. L., Boston 
(40th rpt.— year ending May, 1902.) Added 
7006 v., 553 pm.; total 50,245 V., 49,753 pm. 

The unprecedented record of accessions 
due to the purchase, through Quaritch, of the 
library of the late Bishop Stubbs, of Oxford, 
who died in May, 1901. ‘This collection was 
first offered for sale in July, was secured in 
September, was recety ed in December, and is 
already classified and arranged on the shelves. 
It contains 6350 v., only about 150 of which 
proved to be duplicates. The cost of the col 
lection was £900. It will be, for the present, 
kept separate (with its catalog) irom the 
general collection. The Stubbs library, 1t 1s 
pointed out, was gathered for use and not 
for show. “There are very few fine bindings, 
or incunabula, or books collected for their 
rarity alone It is the working library of a 
working scholar, who was both a leading his- 
torian, and a high official in the Church of 
England. By reason of these two functions, 
the historical and the religious, he accumu- 
lated books in the very departments which 
form the two main features of our own libra- 
ry. Everything historical, and especially Eng- 
lish history, is always welcome here; also 
everything that bears on religion, and in par- 
ticular, books relating to the Church of Eng- 
land and its offshoots. Apart from the Stubbs 
collection, the books which give our library 
its prime importance bear on the controver- 
sies in the English Church; and among these 
there are probably «s*many(gp-the Episcopal 
side as on the Cong@jegationale’ Among the 
notable works in the ¢olecfign are the 
Domesday book, in foug..volumMes ; Rymer’s 
“Foedera.” in 27 volumes; th@ ‘Ordonnances 
des rois de France”; Statutes of the Realm, 
Rolls of Parliament, Calendars of State Pa- 
pers, Historical Mss. Reports, the Master of 
the Rolls series, many antiquarian publica- 
tions, a fine collection of liturgies, many 1m- 
portant religious works, and a fine series of 
transactions of learned societies. This single 
accession “enables the Congregational Library 
to render especial service to the student of 
English history, and strengthens it mater ally 
in all other departments.” 

Brookline (Mass.) P. L. (45th rpt. — year 
ending Jan. 31, 1902.) Added 4158; total 58,- 
866. Issued, home use 126,881 (fict. 62 Ye), an 
increase of 74-10% over the previous year. 
Receipts $17,020.72; expenses $16,953.24. 

Much has been done toward the rounding 
out of the collection by noting gaps, as the 
reclassification of the collection has been car- 
ried on under Miss Robbins’ direction. An 
accurate inventory of the library (the first in 
30 years) will be made as soon as the classifi- 
cation is completed. Owing to the new sys 
tem of “net” prices of books it 1s estimated 
that the cost of new books other than fiction 
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“has been at least 25 per cent. higher than 
formerly. This fact accounts for the smaller 
number of accessions im spite of a larger ex- 
penditure for books.” 160 v. were added to 
the music collection, which had a circulation 
of 2085 v., or 13 per cent. more than in any 
previous year. An appropriation of at least 
$100 is requested for the increase of this de- 
partment. 

There is given an interesting chart showing 
the variations in circulation since 1860. A 
suggestive feature is the close correspondence 
between appropriation and circulation. “An 
increase of appropriation has been followed in 
almost every instance by an increase of cir- 
culation, and a decrease of appropriation by a 
falling off in circulation. It is apparent also 
that the circulation has been increasing at a 
much faster rate than the number of volumes 
owned by the library.” Most of this gain 1s 
secured from the schools and the children’s 
room, and it is evident that many former 
borrowers now make use of private circulating 
libraries instead. 

The school reference work carried on 
through the children’s department is re- 
viewed. 15,970 v. were circulated through 
the schools of which less than 25 per 
cent. were fiction. “5555 visits have been 
made by children to the school reference 
room, and 14,308 visits have been made tc 
the children’s reading room. The collec- 
tion of books for use in the schools now 
numbers 2628 volumes, and the collection in 
the children’s room embraces g81 volumes 
more. Eight sets of stereoscopic views, pur- 
chased on recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools, have been borrowed by 
teachers, and proved a valuable aid in the 
study of geography and history. The ele- 
mentary talks on methods of using a library 
and on the principles of consulting indexes, 
encyclopedias, and the card catalog, have 
been given to all pupils in the eighth gram- 
mar grade. The most notable innovation was 
simple bibliographical work undertaken by pu- 
pils of one eighth grade and three ninth grade 
Each pupil was assigned a topic in 
English or American history, and was sent to 
find and make a list of every reference — 
book, article, chapter, even paragraph or foot- 
note — bearing on his subject to be found in 
the collection in the school reference room. 
Any one observing the process could hardly 
fail to appreciate the benefit to be gained from 
it in judgment, in thoroughness, and in knowl- 
edge and facility in dealing with books. This 
work, which was done out of school hours, 
appeared to be an agreeable task, for many 
of the pupils after sifting the school reference 
collection continued the search voluntarily in 
the main library.” 

Cleveland (O.) P. L.. Ata board meeting 
held on August 12, W. H. Brett was re elected 
librarian for one year from December 1, with 


classes. 


an increase of salary from $3600 to $4200, and 
two months’ leave of absence. 
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Covington (Ky.) P. L. The state court of 
appeals on May 2 rendered a decision in the 
case of the Board of Education vs the 
Public Library of Covington, previously noted 
in these columns (L, j., April, p. 198). The 
decision reversed the action of the Kenton 
circuit court, and was in favor of the board 
of education, ruling that “a tax levied and 
collected by the common council of a city for 
school purposes cannot be appropriated by act 
of the legislature to maintain a public library 
which is open to the pupils of the common 
schools only as a part of the general public 
and which is not under the control of the 
board of education or of the common 
schools.” 

The opinion of Judge Durelle reviews the 
case in extenso, and is strongly affirmative of 
the view that the library is a distinct educa- 
tional institution, not a part of the school sys- 
tem. He says: 

“Tt is not denied that a part of the school 
tax in cities of the second class may be used 
for school libraries, as an adjunct to and 
a part of the school system. Nor do we 
controvert the proposition that play grounds 
may be properly considered a part of the 
school system. What we decide is that the 
library provided for in the sections under 
consideration is mot a part of the school sys- 
tem, but independent of it. It is no more an 
adjunct to it than a public park would be. 
Counsel for appellee concedes that ‘it must be 
clearly understood that the library is a school 
institution, and that it is the city that comes 
to the aid of the school institution, and not 
the school coming to the aid of a merely 
municipal institution.’ In our opinion, the 
statutes provide exactly the reverse of this 
contention. It is not a case of using a part 
of the school tax for what is undoubtedly a 
school purpose, and a part of the school sys 
tem—as the kindergarten and the high 
school — but the appropriation of a part of 
the tax levied and collected for school pur 
poses to an object which, however laudable 
it may be, is not of the schools, and should 
be otherwise and specifically provided for.” 


Drew Theological Seminary L.. Madison, 
N. J. (8th rpt.— year ending June 1, 1902.) 
Added 5933 V.. 4747 pm Issued 14,043. Ab- 
solutely free access to the shelves is allowed, 
except to the Bible collection and the early 
printed books. Of the 180 students recorded, 


only two have failed to use the library. “The 
librarian is entirely dependent upon student 
help for assistance. If enough of it could be 
had. it would be satisfactory " In all, this 


2¢9 hours, or the work of 
“The quality of our 


help amounted to 
one man for 200 days 
student help is very got d 


Mr. Ayres says 

“There are problems of circulation in the 
Theological Library as in the Public Library 
One of the problems of the Public Library 
the undue circulation of fiction There ts not 


enough of fiction in the Theological Library to 


a 
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make this approach even the appearance of a 
problem; in fact, there is not as much as 
there should be. The classic authors of Eng- 
lish fiction should at least be represented. In 
place of this problem we have another equally 
serious. The undue and indiscriminate read- 
ing of sermons is just as detrimental to the 
preacher as the other may be to the layman. 
This habit appeals most to some of those who 
are trying to earn their way by preaching. 
They retire to “saints’ rest,” as the sermon 
alcove has been facetiously called, read a half 
dozen sermons on a given text and then pro- 
ceed to stir them together, and the result is 
that they have nothing but hash to offer to 
their people. Hash usually has some meat in 
it, but not always of the best quality, nor 
great in quantity. How the people can take 
it without rebellion is hard to imagine. This 
may be the reasom why some men fail to do 
the best work. They do not do the truest 
work. A careful word spoken at the right 
time has saved some from falling into the 
habit, but it is certain that there are others 
who desire to form the habit, if one can judge 
by indicatiozs.” 


Fairfield (Ct.) Memorial L. The corner- 
stone of the new library building was laid on 
July 31. 

Fallsington (Pa.) L. Co. The library cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary on June 13. It is 
owned by 135 shareholders, many of whom 
are descendants of the original 35 members 
who established the library with 138 volumes 
a century ago. It now contains about 7000 
books. The librarian, Miss Eliza Hance, has 
served continuously in that office for 25 years. 


Galesburg (Jll.) F. P. L. The handsome 
$50,000 Carnegie library building was dedi- 
cated on June 3 with elaborate exercises held 
in the Congregational Church. 


General Theological L., Boston. The re- 
port of the librarian, as given in the Proceed- 
ings of the society for 1901-2, states that 321 
free cards have been issued to the clergymen 
of Greater Boston, and that 154 distributing 
branches are now supplied from the library. 
Additions for the year numbered 1276 v.; the 
total now reaches over 20,000. The need of 
the proposed new stack building which would 
give a book capacity of 50,000 v. is urgent. 


Guthrie (Oklahoma) Carnegie L, The cor- 
nerstone of the $50,000 Carnegie library build- 
ing was laid on the evening of July 1 with 
elaborate ceremonies, conducted under the 
auspices of the Guthrie Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. (27th rpt. — year 
ending Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 3121; total 
(estimated) 70,000. Issued, home use 146,- 
529 (fict. 110,093). New cards issued 1599; 
total cardholders 12,979. Receipts $10,746.40; 
expenses $10,629.22. 
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An interesting report, with numerous illus- 
trations, and prefaced by a good portrait of 
the late librarian emeritus, Edward Capen. 
The present number of cardholders represents 
about one-third of the population. There are 
four branch library stations, and monthly par- 
cels of books are sent to each public grammar 
school-room for distribution by the teachers. 
Ten travelling libraries of 50 v. each circulate 
among the 10 village union schools on the out- 
skirts of the city. The total home circulation 
of 146,529 v. is about four volumes to each 
inhabitant. 

“The most important event during the year 
was the subscription to the scheme by the 
Library of Congress for furnishing printed 
catalog cards. This necessitated a change in 
the catalog card from the small to the large 
standard size. New catalog cases were 
bought for both the main library and the 
Bradford branch. All new books are now 
cataloged with reference to the printed cards 
of the Library of Congress, and the catalog- 
ing progresses faster than formerly. 

“One particularly popular feature of the 
past year was the purchase of the vocal scores 
of many of the comic operas of the day, as 
‘Robin Hood,’ ‘San Toy,’ ‘Miss Simplicity,’ 
‘The Burgomaster,’ and ‘Florodora.’ Many 
duplicates were bought to satisfy the de- 
mand, and the books were restricted in use 
to seven days.” 


Helena (Mont.) P. L. (16th rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 1784; total 
30,529. Issued, home use 75,132 (fict. 59%). 
New cards issued 711; cards in use 6618. Re 
ceipts $7373.43; expenses $7160.93 

The issue of books to children formed 40 
per cent. of the total circulation. 

The library has a large collection of pic- 
tures mounted for school-room use. In most 
cases these have been cut from duplicate or 
old copies of the illustrated weeklies. The 
collection has been well used in the schools 
Teachers are allowcd to borrow 20 pictures 
at one time. 


Lexington (Ky.) P. L. (3d rpt.—year 
ending April 10, 1902.) Added 1204; total 
4250. Issued, home use 60,509 (fict. 88.34 % ). 
Registration 3684. 

During the year a children’s room was 
opened, containing 950 v. The registration 
for this room reached 520. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
The provision for opening the library on Sun- 
days went into effect on Sunday, Sept. 14 
The attendance was practically double the 
average weekday attendance. The hours of 
opening are from 2 to 10 p.m.; it is hoped 
next year to extend the provision of opening 
to apply to most of the legal holidays. 


Lincoln, Neb. Carnegie L. The new li- 
brary building was formally opened and trans- 
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ferred to the city on May 27. There was a 
large attendance at the afternoon exercises, 
which included addresses by Charles H. Gere, 
for 20 years president of the board; S. L. 
Geisthardt, president of the board; and Mayor 


Winnett. In the evening a public reception 
was held, with music, and addresses by 
Chancellor E. B. Andrews, and by Mrs. W. 
J. Bryan. 


The main building is 68 x 104, with an ex- 
tension of 20 x 43 for the stack, and 19x 27 
for the administration rooms, standing at the 
northeast corner of 14th and N_ streets. 
The foundations are of Bedford stone, the 
walls of gray pressed brick, with terra cotta 
trimmings, and the roof of red tile. In the 
basement are two club rooms, storage and 
packing rooms, staff room, bicycle room, stack 
space, lavatories, etc. The main floor is so 
arranged as to be under complete supervision 
from the delivery desk. The delivery room 1s 
octagonal, and opening from it are the chil- 
dren’s room and reading room to the left, the 
reference room and open shelf room to the 
right. In the rear, to the right of the stack 
room, are the catalog cases, the cataloging 
room and the librarian’s room. Floors are of 
oak and Italian tile, wainscoting and mop 
boards of marble, and furniture in heavy oak. 
The actual removal to the new building was 
accomplished in one day, although a day or 
two following was given to settling down. 
The library contains about 16,000 v., most of 
which have been collected since the destructive 
fire of September, 1899. The new building 
has a shelf capacity of 33,000 v. 


New York City. University Club L. (Rpt. 
—year ending Feb. 28, 1902.) Added 698 
(359 purchased at a cost of $979.16) ; total 
18820. The new catalog is nearing comple- 
tion. There have been reclassified and cata- 
loged 6771 V., for which 9940 cards have been 
written. Among the notable accessions of 
the year was a set of the Walters Collection 
examples of “Oriental ceramic art.” 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. The library has 
established a duplicate collection of popular 
books, from which volumes are issued at a 
charge of one cent per day. It includes 170 
volumes, and the books are in constant de- 
mand. All books in this collection have been 
also bonght for the general collection 

The library has sent out to librarians, edi- 
tors and college instructors throughout the 
state the following circular: 

“In connection with our work with the 
schools we have been looking for literary 
material having to do with New Jersey — 
sketches of prominent men, stories of dra- 
matic incidents, descriptions of interesting 
historical spots, etc., in prose or poetry. Thus 
far we have found very little indeed. Has 
none of New Jersey’s history got into the 

‘an you refer us to 


ficld of belles lettres? Can } 
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stories, poems, biographical sketches, etc., 1m 
this field, especially such as are brief and 
told in a way which makes them interesting 
to young people? We do aot wish a biblog- 
raphy of New Jersey writings We wish a list 
of things written about New Jersey which 
can properly be clacsed as ‘literature.’ Do 
you know of any?” 

It may be of interest, m view of Gardner 
the librarians’ 


M. Jones’ record of confer- 
ence of 1853 in May L, J., to note that 
the Newark library possesses W F. Poole’s 


copy of Norton’s Literary Register for 1853 
It is a presentation copy from Charles B. 
Norton, and contains the se nd series of 
articles on “American libraries,” and the 
“List of libraries in the United States,” 
based upon Jewett’s report, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Newton (Mass.) F. L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 2083; total 61,- 
423. Issued, home use 160,935 (fict. 56.02% ). 
New registration 1085; total registration 13, 
“61. Receipts $13.207.74; expenses $13,175.80 

“The figures show a decrease in home cir- 
culation, in common with neighboring libra 
ries, but we think that never has the reference 
library been used more.” The Expansive 
Classification has been adopted for the re- 
classification of the library. The large and in- 
creasing collection of photographs is con 
stantly in use, and consid rable additions have 
been made to the collection of stereoscopic 
views. 

Norristown (Pa.) Carnegie L. The 
sion of Judge Edwards in the suit brought by 
taxpayers of the borough of Norristown to 
restrain the borough school board from carry 
ing out its acceptance of Mr. Carnegie’s ofter 
of $50,000 for a library building, is outlined 
in the Legal Intelligencer of July 11. The in 
junction was asked on the ground that Mr. 
Carnegie’s offer was worded as if made to a 
municipality and not to a school district, a 
point that the judge regards as “utterly un 
tenable and a trivial technicality”; and that 
the levy of $5000 guar nteed will increase the 


debt of the school district bevond the const! 
tutional limit of two per cent., a contention 
upon which decision also adverse. The 
ruling throughout support the action of the 


school board and upholds the constitutionality 
of the act of June 28, 1895, “for the 
ment of free public libraries in the several 
school districts of the C ymmonwealth, except 
in cities of the first and second class.” 


establish 


Orange (N. J.) F. L. The library is in se 
rious straits financially, and, except for the 
action of the trustees, who on June 9 guar 
anteed funds to pay the salaries of the hbra 
rian and assistants during the summer months 
it would have been necessary to close th 
building. The closing of the library for an 


indefinite period was seriously considered at 
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the meeting. In the autumn an earnest effort 
will be made to secure endowment or to de- 
vise some means of stable support 

It is less than a year since the new library, 
built by Joseph W. Stickler, of Orange, at a 
cost of $110,000, as a memorial to his son, 
was formally opened. It is one of the hand- 
somest buildings in the Oranges, the property 
on which it stands has been owned by the li- 
brary for many years, and nothing remains 
but to provide for its maintenance. The li- 
brary contains about 17,000 volumes, and 
there is also the Daniel Addison Heald library 
of 1135 volumes, the William Pierson medical 
library, the collection of the New England 
Society and other smaller collections in the 
building. The running expenses are about 
$5000 a year. 

Pekin (lll.) Carnegie L. The cornerstone 
of the new librar? building was laid with 
Masonic exercises on the afternoon of Aug. 
19. 


Philadelphia, Academy of Natural Sciences 
(Rpt., 1901.) The additions for the year 
were 6184, an unprecedented growth, so far as 
current accessions are concerned. 1472 Vv. 
were bound, “making a noticeable improve- 
ment in the library, especially in the depart- 
ment of periodicals. Only those who have 
been compelled to consult unbound sets of 
journals, the numbers unavoidably mixed and 
the indexes probably misplaced, can appre- 
ciate the comfort of working with volumes 
bound to date. Large appropriations for the 
work are still required, nearly 3000 volumes 
in the department of periodicals alone still 
requiring binding, but it is a cause of sincere 
congratulation that they will now be handled 
as rapidly as the necessary collation will per- 
mit.” The total number of volumes in the 
library is given as 51,249. 

The report gives an interesting review of 
the history of the library during its 90 years 
of existence, noting particularly its growth 
through gift and purchase. The first catalog 
was published at irregular intervals in the 
first four volumes of the Journal from 1817 
to 1824, and manuscript hand list catalogs re- 
mained in use until 1885, when they were re- 
placed by a card catalog. The present ar- 
rangement of the books “is practically what 
the present librarian inherited from his prede- 
cessors in 1862. It is far from meeting the re- 
quirements of modern library classification, 
but in practice it has been found to be not far 
short of what is wanted by the worker.” 


Philadelphia City Institute L. (soth rpt. — 
year ending March, 1902.) Added 1055; to- 
tal 26,247. Issued, home use 48,324. No. 
visitors 86.280, a daily average of 307. Re- 
ceipts $7662.19; expenses $4360.92. 


Pomona (Cal.) P. L. Designs submitted 
by Burnham & Bliesner, of Los Angeles, ar- 
chitects of the Riverside Public Library, have 
been accepted for the new Carnegie building. 
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They call for a building 61x78, in the 
Romanesque style. The entrance will be on 
the west side in the center through a triple 
archway reached by broad steps and lighted 
by two handsome groups of lamps. Flanking 
the entrance are groups of three arched win 
dows lighting the reference room on the left 
and the reading room on the right. 

The administration of the library will be 
from a central octagonal room, lighted from 
overhead, in which the delivery desk will be 
situated. This room is entered from a ves- 
tibule, on the left of which is the office and on 
the right the general reading room in the 
southwest corner. In the northwest corner is 
the reference room, connecting with the stack 
rcom directly back and having a capacity of 
20,000 volumes on one floor. Back of the 
delivery room is the workroom, with a direc- 
ters’ room above. In the southeast corner is 
located the children’s room, from which opens 
a ladies’ parlor. In the basement are a num- 
ber of unfinished rooms for future use. 


Port Jervis (N. Y.) F. L. The cornerstone 
of the new library building was laid on Sept. 
1, with elaborate exercises, 


Redding (Cal.) P. L. Work has been be- 
gun on a new library building, to be of sand- 
stone and in the old Spanish mission style of 
architecture. It will contain also a mining 
bureau and museum, with exhibits of ores 
and samples from the mines of Shasta coun- 
ty. It will cost about $10,000, and it is hoped 
that it may be completed by Jan. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. A. (56th 
rpt., 1901.) Added 5818; total 125,282, of which 
2149 are duplicate or deposited collections. 
Spent for books $7271.66. Issued, home use 
111,115 (fict. incl. juv. 67.61 %), an increase 
of 8000 over the previous year. Attendance of 
members and visitors 180,090. Membership 
3423, a net loss for the year of 50 members. 

An extremely interesting report, in its clear 
and sensible review of the history of sub- 
scription libraries in general and the St. Louis 
Mercantile in particular, as affected by the de- 
velopment of free public libraries and the 
growing specialization in all branches of edu- 
cational activity. The library was founded in 
1846. At this time “there was no free library 
in the United States. Such public libraries as 
existed were maintained in part by member- 
ship fees and in part by private beneficence. 
The plan of these libraries was co-operative. 
It was thought that by putting into a common 
purse such money as would otherwise be 
spent by individuals for private collections, 
and by stimulating a taste for reading, 
through literary associations, debates, and a 
lyceum lecture system, the members of such 
a society would be mutually benefited, and in 
time the library would become valuable for 
purposes of research. 

“Even in the palmy days of subscription li- 
braries — te aetly a free library was thought of 
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— there never was a time when any of them 
rospered on membership fees alone. Nothing 
of this sort can succeed financially, unless it 
be a mere circulating book shop, with no 
higher aim than to gratify the fad of the 
hour, regardless of the consequences upon pub 
lic taste. And even so, there is no American 
city in which such an institution as Mudie’s or 
Smith’s of London has ever really succeeded. 
The American subscription libraries aimed at 
something higher than merely to gratify a 
taste for novel-reading. Every one of them 
was an educational force. Every one of them 
bought books that would be read by only a 
few of its members; and it bought expensive 
books of reference that could not circulate. 
More than this: it employed men or women 
competent to give advice to the members in 
their choice of books, and to show them how 
to use the best books to the best advantage. 
All this was beyond the field of circulating 
book shops. It cost money that member- 
ship-fees did not repay; and this money had 
to be raised by private subscription, lectures, 
fairs, and other expedients. But it was pre- 
cisely because the mercantile libraries did 
strive to educate rather than amuse the pub- 
lic that they drew any aid from private be- 
neficence. 

“Subscription libraries in the United States 
continued to prosper until the free public li- 
brary movement was well under way. Then 
their fortunes, one and all, experienced a sea- 


change. Competition between fee-charging 
libraries and free libraries was out of the 
question. Even had the resources of sub- 


scription libraries been equal to those of the 
free libraries, it is self-evident that the for- 
mer must have lost heavily in membership. 
But the rivals were far from meeting on even 
terms as to endowment and income. Where 
the subscription library had thousands, the 
free library had hundreds of thousands.” 

Under the new conditions, two things were 
necessary to the success of a subscription li- 
brary — good business management, and spe- 
cialization. “In former years our institution 
was a library, an atheneum, a lecture-bureau, 
a museum of natural history and antiquities, 
a conservatory of music, and a museum of fine 
arts. all in one. It had no competitor along 
either of these lines; consequently every one 
in St. Louis who cared five dollars’-worth for 
either of these interests was virtually obliged 
to join the Mercantile Library. 

“Then, gradually, other institutes arose: an 
academy of fine arts, an academy of sciences, 
a university, various musical clubs, theatres, 
etc. Each of these, by specializing, outgrew 
us along its particular line. Many of our 
members left us because they could best pur- 
sue their studies, or find recreation, within 
other walls. We no longer drew from the 
whole population of the city We abandoned 
the idea of collecting works of art, giving 
public entertainments, keeping up a chess- 


room, and so forth, and we concentrated our 


biect of building up 


energies upon t 


first-class specialized; and ou 
membership w specialized at the same time 
“Finally, to the honor of our city, a iree 
established, supported by 
ons bl 


I 
private gift. Its resources 
Again we must 


and by mut 
are vastly greater than ours 


specialize ; again corn entrate our energics 
upon a narrower but higher object. Again 1s 
restricted the « f citizens trom which we 


can draw members. 
“It is precisely as though our institution had 


once been a common school — the only school 
in St. Louis—primary, high, collegiate, pro- 
fessional, all in one. Then other s« hools arose, 


graded and specialized a cording to the needs 
of a growing community And our 
grew with the city, spec alized with the city, 
drew ever from a less and less proportion of 
the mass, but ever from a better s¢ lected class 
of the people, and finally became a university. 
Would you expect that university to have as 
many pupils as all the other schools put to- 
gether? Would the measure of its usefulness 
be determined by the mere number of those 


within its walls? 


schor 


San Bernardino (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt. — year 
ending June 30, 1902.) Added 344; total 
5485. Issued, home use 25,516 (fict. 16,067; 


juv, fiction Membership 2387 \t 
tendance 12,249 (Sundays 448) Receipts 
$2244.21; expenses $1569.52. 


5923 ) 


Sedalia (Mo.) F. P. L (7th rpt.—year 
ending April 30, 1902.) Added 1063; total 
4357. Issued, home use 35.749 (fict 24,143; 


juv. 8056). a decrease of 4123, entirely im 
fiction. At the same time there has been an 
increase of 2501 in juvenile books and of 270 


in non-fiction Cards in use I84! The 
number of new readers is about 12 per cent 
of the total population of Sedalia. Receipts 


$7729.30; expenses $6683.07 

The library was opened in its new Carnegie 
building on Aug. I, and this was naturally 
followed by a large increase in membership 
and in public interest Since September, 1901, 
the library has been open after 
noons, from 2 to © o'clock, and the attendance 
has ranged from 25 to 100 A printed finding 
list is in preparation 


on Sunday 


Springfield (Mass.) Ctl) L. Assoc. (41st 
rpt. — year ending May 6, 1902.) Added 
=016; total 128,175 Issued, home use 203,545; 


through schools and olunteer branches 43.- 
368; fiction 61.6 per cent including juvenile. 
Rooks for children form about a third of the 
total circulation. Ca ds issued in new regis 
tration. begun Feb. 1, 1901, I 635, of which 
217! uldren 
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“The library has tried to keep itself on 
the material side cheerful and inviting, on the 
side of its staff informed and hospitable. As 
ic its administration, it has ventured on such 
experiments as home delivery, duplicate col- 
lection, vacation reading of children, evalua- 
tion of novels by outside readers, the exhibi- 
tion of appropriate collections, the gathering 
and distribution of pictures, the extension of 
the hours of opening and the relaxing of the 
rules of administration as the public come in 
contact with them, not thinking that all these 
new lines of work or new methods would of 
necessity be permanently successful, but be- 
lieving that only by testing these things and 
ethers, and by the constant taking of the pub- 
lic into its confidence, can work into the full 
possibilities of its usefulness.” 

The home delivery plan, after a year’s oper- 
ation, has not prayed wholly successful, but 
has been useful in increasing the number of 
cardholders. There has been a decided in- 
crease in the use of books by teachers and 
pupils in connection with their school work. 

The classification of books appears to be 
carried out in a rather unusual way. “The 
best of all new books added from year to 
year and a selection of the more useful of 
those in the older parts of the library” are 
classified by the Cutter Expansive system and 
stand together on the shelves. At the same 
time “the books not likely to be used, but still 
of sufficient value to be added to the shelves, 
are frequently entered in the old system.” 
The ultimate idea is that when, in the course 
of time, the library has a new building a stack 
or storage room will be reserved for the older 
and less used books, “while on open shelves 
in the library proper will be kept the live, 
working library, carefully and closely classi- 
fied in accordance with the Cutter system.” 
This may be attractive in theory, but it is 
likely to be less satisfactory in practice. The 
report, as usual, is interesting and well ar- 
ranged. 


Trinity Coilege L. Hartford Ct. (Rpt.— 
year ending May 31, 1902.) Added 2482 v., 
1995 pm., of which 483 v, were purchased; 
total 45,130 v., 28,185 pm. Attendance 3826, 
of which 685 was evening attendance. 

Mr. Carlton's interesting report is mainly 
devoted to a review of the accessions of the 
year. The most notable addition was the gift 
in November, 1901, from Sydney G. Fisher, 
of 1044 volumes, dealing with English and 
American literature, European history and lit- 
erature and economics. From George E. 
Hoadley were received nearly 300 v., includ- 
ing a fine set of the “Jesuit Relations,” and 
the nucleus for an important collection of 
early American newspapers. Many of the 
books given by Mr. Fisher were used to build 
up a “standard library,” freely accessible, and 
modelled upon the plan adopted in Provi- 
dence. This “standard” collection is placed in 
the center of the reference room, and is made 
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up of “the best editions that the library pos- 
sesses of the chief names in the literatures of 
Greece, Rome, England, France, Germany, 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries. On its 
practical side the collection thus becomes a 
departmental library for the work of the clas- 
sical modern language, and English depart- 
ments, and as such has been of constant use 
ever since it was arranged. On the other side 
it places prominently before the eyes of the 
student an attractive, tempting array of the 
world’s best literature. His glance cannot 
stray in any direction without alighting upon 
some name forever famous, or upon some 
book that has helped to mould human thought 
or to stimulate noble action. If the student 
does no more than remember the names upon 
the backs of these books it will be a distinct 
addition to his intellectual equipment. Many 
of the undergraduates have gone much fur- 
ther, and this portion of the library has al- 
ready become a favorite spot for those who 
have the time or inclination for general read- 
ing.” 

It is suggested that the library should un- 
dertake the publication of a series of biblio- 
graphical monographs, and for a first essay of 
the sort a “Bibliography of Trinity College” 
is recommended, Mr. Carlton states that he 
already has in manuscripts over 700 titles of 
bcoks, pamphlets, essays, sermons, and mag- 
azine articles for such a record. 

The Library of Congress printed cards have 
been adopted for the catalog, with excellent 
results. A strong plea is made for the em- 
ployment of at least two student assistants, 
to aid in the clerical work of the library. 
The need of an endowment fund and a new 
building is also touched upon; “an income of 
$10,000 and a building planned to hold 200,000 
volumes will be a minimum requirement al- 
most before we know it.” 

Announcement was made during the com- 
mencement exercises that the sum of $2500 
had been presented to the library by the 
alumni, to be known as the Samuel Hart 
Library Fund. Among the recipients of de 
grees at commencement was William Newn- 
ham Carlton, the librarian who received the 
honorary degree of master of arts, honoris 
causa, 


University of Texas L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing April 19, 1902.) Added, 2161; total 36,- 
136. The services of a trained cataloger have 
made it possible to accomplish much needed 
work. In addition to instruction given to the 
library training class 5352 v. have been cata- 
loged, shelf-listed, and arranged. The great- 
est need at present is a proper catalog. 

The freedom of access to books, which has 
been the rule, has resulted in the disappear- 
ance of numerous volumes; “in view of this 
evil, it seems desirable that access to the 
books be restricted to those who really need 
to see the books in the shelves, and supply 
all ordinary calls by having students apply at 
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the loan desk.” The appointment of three 
student assistants is urged. 

Mr. Wyche, the librarian, gives in the 
University Record an account of the library. 
It has been made one of the depositories of 
the printed catalog cards of the Library of 
Congress. He says: “Just how to make the 
books do the greatest service now is one of 
our problems. The catalog adds much along 
this line. Our next need 1s in the way of ref- 
erence work with the students, very few of 
whom understand the use of the catalog and 
the various reference books. A few explana- 
tory talks on these subjects have been given 
to groups of students for several years. But 
this reaches only a small number, and not 
being intelligently followed up by those who 
attend, is soon easily forgotten. An increase 
in the staff is urgently needed, so that time 
will be left to meet the students personally 
when they come in to look up topics and as- 
sist them to find what they want. At present 
it is often only possible to point out the case 
in which books on a given subject are shelved 
and let the student find what he can.” 


Washington University L., St. Louis, Mo. 
The cornerstone of the Washington Univer- 
sity Library building, w hich is to be used dur- 
in@ the Louisiana Purchase Exposition as a 
meeting place for the various congresses, was 
laid on the afternoon of Saturday, Aug. 30. 
The cornerstone was laid by Frederick M. 
Crunden, librarian of the Public Library, who 
delivered the address of the occasion The 
building in its longest dimensions 1s 258 x 144 
feet. It is to cost $250,000. The materials 
used in it are the same as those used in the 
buildings already constructed; that is, ham- 
mer-faced red Missouri granite laid in “brok- 
en-range rubble,” with ornamental courses of 
Bedford stone. The style of architecture is 
of a later period of the Tudor-Gothic than is 
employed in the other buildings, In the li- 
brary building there is an admixture of the 
Renaissance. Its most noteworthy feature 
will be an arcaded cloistered walk on_ the 
eastern fagade, running the entire length of 
the building (258 feet). 


Westminster, Mass. Forbush Memorial | 
The new library building was dedicated on 
Aug. 22. 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. L. (45th 
rpt.— year ending Feb. 1, 1902.) Added 
7078; total 46,028. Issued, home use 203,890 
(fict. incl, juv, 68.2%), of which 37.2% was 
issued from the children’s room. “On analyz- 
ing the circulation of the two departments of 
adult and juvenile literature, 1t was found that 
fiction formed 788 per cent. of the former 

No 
New regis- 
Receipts 


class and 67.67 per cent. of the latter.” 
account is kept of reference use. 
tration 3509; cards in use 17,971. 
$18,090.17, expenses $17,901.10. 

A compact and interesting report. 


Special 
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attention is given to the work of the children’s 
room, and the circulation of books through 
the schools, where much has been done to 
make library privileges attractive and useful 
to the young people. At the Rockford branch 
a children’s corner was installed, and the 
hours of opening were extended, with good 
results. A serious incident was the discovery 
in June last that mutilation and theft {hi 
brary volumes had been going on for some 
time. The record of the case, with the con- 
nection of the offender, was given fully in 
these columns at the time. “A beginning 
has been made at replacement, but the task 
is a formidable one and requires much time 
and more money than can be spared from 
present book appropriations 


Woodstock, Vt. A free reading room for 
men and boys was opened in August It is 


centrally located, in a room formerly occu 
pied by the local savings bank, and is open 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, The general 


management is in the hands of a committee 


of two or three citizens. 
York (Pa.) P. L 
Added 529; total 5820 
9776. Cards in use 1855 
The library was closed, owing to a local 
epidemic of smallpox, from Feb. 24 to May 
1, 1902. 


1901-1902. ) 
home us¢ 


(Rpt., 
Issued, 


FORE!GN 
Battersea (London, Eng.) P. Ls (15th 
rpt. — year ending March 31, 1902.) Added 
2255, of which 209 were grits; total 50,776, ot 
which 13,503 are in the ref. dept Issued 


405,971, of which 24,964 were drawn from 
the ref. dept. 

The children’s reading room at the central 
library was opened on Oct. 7, 1901, and has 
proved most successful. 


Bergen (Norway) P. L. (Rpt.) The pro 
gressive spirit and the clear, vigorous style of 
Fréken Valborg Platou add greatly to the 
interest with which one reads her report A 
marked increase of borrowers, a large cir 
culation, a large attendance in the reading 
rooms, together with the ambitions which the 
city has for a new library building, point 
toward a successful year 

The circulation has reached over 100,000 
volumes, the home use being over 80,000, 
and the reading room use Over 20,000 The 
use of the reading room was as great as the 
space permitted, and under other conditions 
would undoubtedly have been doubled sev- 
eral times. There is no sign of children’s 
work, and in the report on the reading room 
it is stated that “during the winter season a 
large proportion of the juveniles were denied 
entrance.” 

Statistics of borrowers indicate a large pro 
portion of the lower middle classes as using 
the library. The percentage of fiction is given 
as 79. Among the 25 most popular authors 


hy 
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were 9 Norwegian writers, 6 English and 
American, § Danish, 2 German, 2 French and 
1 Swedish. A supplementary catalog of the 
accessions since 1897 is reported to have been 
at that time at the printer’s, and a subject 
catalog is in preparation, but with the present 
staff cannot be completed in the near future. 
The library is located on one of the popular 
thoroughfares, in a building over the meat 
market. The shelves are greatly overcrowded, 
which makes the need of a library building 
pressing. A volunteer committee has formed 
and collected over 60,000 kroner for this pur- 
pose. The committee also urges action by the 
municipality, “in the trust that the 28 previous 
years offer sufficient guarantee that a prac- 
tical and careful administration in the future 
as well will claim a place for the library 
among the city’s charitable and educational 
institutions.” : K. H. 


Bodleian L., Oxford. At the Bodleian ter- 
centenary in October the United States will 
be represented by James L. Whitney, libra- 
rian of the Boston Public Library, and dele- 
gates from Harvard, Cornell, University of 
Michigan, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton will 
also attend. Canada will have two delegates, 
the Australasian universities four, and India 
nine. The Bibliothéque Nationale, Lauren- 
tian Library, Biblioteca Estense, National Li- 
brary of Naples, Royal Library of Berlin, and 
many other libraries will be represented. 


Fulham (Eng.) P. Ls. (14th rpt.) “We 
have ordered the suppression of betting tips 
and prices in the papers provided for public 
use. As a result, order and quietness are 
more easily maintained in the mornings and, 
unexpectedly enough, the attendance has at 
the same time increased.” 


Kyoto (Japan) Imperial University. The 
library of the university is described in the 
official “Calendar” for 1901-1902. It com- 
prises four apartments — reading-room, smok- 
ing-room, office, and book-stack. The read- 
ing-room accommodates 160 persons, and has 
also a card catalog. A separate stack build- 
ing is needed, and will be erected at no dis- 
tant date. The regulations governing use of 
books are extensive, covering both home and 
reading-room use. Professors and other 
members of the university staff may borrow 
from 5 to 30 volumes at a time, according to 
their grade. The number of volumes being 
estimated by the standard of books bound in 
European style, three volumes bound in Jap- 
anese style, and one sheet of maps, pictures, 
and the like in the form of a chart, or one 
case of the same in the form of a case, are 
counted as equal to one volume in European 
style. 


Liverpool (Eng,) P. Ls., Museums and Art 
Gallery. (49th rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, 
1901.) The total issues of bound volumes 
for the year were 1,630,292, of which 1,060,- 


472 were drawn from the lending libraries. 
The issue of periodicals, magazines, etc, 
reached a total of 712,321, and there were 
652,405 newspaper readers. 

The experiment of placing a generous se- 
lection of reference works and new books 
for free access in the Picton reading room 
“has given great satisfaction to readers and 
no less satisfaction to the management, inas- 
much as no losses as yet have been sustained 
of these particular books.” There is a grow- 
ing use of the reference library. 

From the lending libraries there was a cir- 
culation of 889,511 v. for home reading, of 
which nearly half were fiction and 20,000 
books for the young. 21,659 v. of music 
were issued, an increase of over 2000. There 
were 116 free lectures given under the 
auspices of the library, which were attended 
by 54,068 persons. “The provision of books 
for blind readers was inaugurated in connec- 
tion with these libraries so long ago as 1859. 
Since that date considerable additions have 
been made, both by gift and purchase, to the 
collection, which is now probably the largest 
in any public library in the country.” 


Montreal, Can. Now that the offer of Mr. 
Carnegie to give $150,000 for a public library 
has been accepted, the method of making it 
effective still comes up at intervals for dis- 
cussion in the city council. The great diffi- 
culty is the apparent impossibility of harmon- 
izing English Protestant and French Catholic 
ideas as to the character and selection of 
books. A by-law was recently drafted and 
passed by the finance committee of the city 
council which provides that the library shall 
be known as “The Free Public Library of 
Montreal,” shall receive an annual appropria- 
tion of $15,000, and shall be controlled by 
the finance committee, under the direction of 
a librarian. It also provides that “in order 
to give a moral and orthodox character to 
the library, three censors, who shall be lay- 
men, shall be appointed every two years in 
the month of June, one of whom shall be 
named by the council, one by the principal 
of McGill University, and one by the vice- 
rector of Laval University. And in the event 
of the two latter refusing or neglecting to 
make such appointment, during said month 
of June, the appointments shall be made by 
the council.” The by-laws were shelved when 
submitted to the city council. 

The point of view of the opponents to the 
library is set forth in a recent issue of La 
Verite, which says: 

“We are threatened with a Carnegie libra- 
ry. We all know that Mr. Carnegie, an im- 
mensely rich Scottish-American, has a mania 
for founding libraries. He has founded a 
large number in the United States; and now 
he is beginning operations in Canada, unfor- 
tunately with success. Indeed, the city coun- 
cil of Montreal has, by a large majority, just 
accepted an offer of $150,000 made by Mr. 
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Carnegie, on condition that the city shall 
add to that sum an annual subsidy of $15,- 
ooo in perpetuity, for a public library. Now a 
public library 1s an excellent thing or a very 
bad one, just as it is rightly or wrongly made 
up. A public hbrary, opened indiscriminately 
to everybody, directed by incompetent, negli- 
gent, or unscrupulous persons, becomes, 1n 
a short time, and infallibly, a source of awful 
corruption, particularly for the young. Nat- 
urally, the public library which it 1s proposed 
to found in Montreal will be withdrawn 
from all religious control; for unfortunately 
they are unfortunately started on that path- 
way. We may, therefore, predict, without 
fear of being mistaken, that the taxpayers of 
Montreal will have to pay $15,000 a year to 
keep in their midst a source of contagion a 
thousand, a hundred thousand times more 
dangerous than the worst epidemic of small- 
pox.” 


New South Wales P. L., Sydney, (31st 
rpt.—year ending Feb. 20, 1902.) Added 
2487; total 151,141. Issued from lending 
branch 133.215 v. to 8821 borrowers; fiction 


forms 15.4 per cent of the total volumes and 
57.4 per cent. of the total issues. Attendance 
at the reference library was 199,592, an in- 
crease of 14,533 Over the previous year. 
During the year 225 boxes, containing 10,188 
y., were sent to 122 country centres ; 198 v. 
were also lent to 22 individual students in 
remote country districts. 

It is urgently recommended that govern- 
ment take action upon the selection of a site 
for the proposed new building, thus ensuring 
the bequest of the Mitchell collection. Ap- 
pended is an extremely interesting outline of 
the requirements desired in such a building, 
calculated to provide for a twenty years’ 
growth, and to allow of expansion for fifty 
years. 

The D. C. has been adopted for the re- 
classification of the collection. 

Newtown P. L., South Wellington, New 
Zealand. A series of free lectures are being 
given in connection with -the library which 
are well attended and prove very popular. 
The series opened on May 28, with a lec- 
ture by J. W. Joynt on “The rise of the great 
nations of Europe,” two lectures being given 
in June, July, August, and September, and 
the last one on October I, The subjects 
dealt mainly with literature, natural science 
and history. 


Westminster (London, Eng.) P. Ls. (Rpt. 
1901-02.) The report covers the activities 
of the five public libraries administered under 
the direction of the Public Libraries Commit- 
tee of the City of Westminster. The acces- 
sions are given as 4144; total 102,140.  Is- 
sued for home use 277.970; ref, use 157,472. 
Estimated total attendance 2,702,000 The 
of the separate libraries follow the 


reoorts 


general summary, 
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Gifts and Bequests. 


L. By the will of 
of Canton, 


Mrs. 
the 


Canton (O.) P. 
Katharine Barron Aultman, 


library receives a bequest ot $25,000 
Carnegie library gifts 

Dawson, Alaska. Aug. 12. $25,000 

The following are reports tor Great 
Britain: 

Battersea, London, June. £15,000 Ac 
cepted, 

Birmingham, Eng. June 17. £3000 for 


suburb of Selly Oak 


Brentford (Eng.) F. L. July. £5000, 


Fenton, Eng. July. £5000 
Finsbury, London. July, £13,000. 
Grays, Essex, Eng. July. £3000 
Hammersmith, London. July £10,000. 
Kettering, Eng. June 12. 8000. 
Larne, irel. July. £2500. 
Londonderry, Irel. July. £8000. 
Maidenhead, Eng, June 20. £5000. 
Mansfield, Eng. July. £3500. 
Montrose, Scotl. June 9. £7500 
Northampton, Eng. June 23 £5500 
Paddington, London. July. £15,000 
Rawtenstall, Eng. July. £6000. 
Rushden, Eng, July. £2000 
Stirchley. July. £3000. 
Woolwich, London, July. £14,000 


Workington, Eng. June 5 £7000. 
Librarians. 


Farr. Miss Mary P., has undertaken the 
cataloging of the recently established Public 
Library of Derby, Ct. 


Gray, Louis Freeman, form: rly assistant 
librarian and executive officer of the Boston 
Public Library, died in Boston on August 24 
Mr. Gray was born at Blue Hills, Me., in 


1860. After the Civil War his family re- 
moved to Boston, where he attended the 


Franklin School, and later entered Harvard 


After leaving Harvard he joined the staff of 
the Public Library, of which he was a mem 
ber for several years. For some years past 
he had been engaged in newspaper work 


Jones, Lynds Eugene, who under the d 
rection of Frederick Leypoldt compiled “The 
American catalogue” for 1876, died at his 
home in Brooklyn on August 3 Mr. Jones 
vas born in Brooklya in 1853 He was en 
gaged in newspaper work before his con 
nection with Mr. Leypoldt in 1875, and was 
later connected 


with the publishing trade, 
Since 1897 he had been semort member of the 


hoard of examiners of the New York Civil 
Service Commission Mr. Jones attended 
the first conference of the American Library 
Association, held in Philadelphia in 1876 
and was a member cf the committee ap 
pointed to formulate the “A. L. A. rule 


had edited 


for cataloging, H« 
various manuals and h andbooks 


ind compiled 
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Latiey, Miss Caroline S., for fifty-two 
years librarian of the Northampton ( Mass.) 
Public Library, died in that city on August 
19 after an illness of five weeks. Probably 
no other woman librarian in the country has 
held as long a term of continuous service. 
Miss Laidley was the daughter of George 
and Marian Laidley, early Scotch settlers in 
the Connecticut valley, and was born in 
Northampton sixty-eight years ago. At the 
age of seventeen she became librarian of the 
local Young Men’s Institute, with a collec- 
tion of about one thousand volumes. The 
library was first housed in a small room in 
the city hall; in 1857 a second room was 
added; and in 1874 it was transferred to the 
Clarke memorial building, erected at a cost 
of $75,000, partly by endowment and partly 
hv subscription. At the present time the col- 
lection numbers about 32,000 v, Miss Laid- 
lev was a member of the Western Massachu- 
setts Library Club. She was regarded as an 
authority on matters relating to local history 
and genealogy. 

Meyer, Henry C., for thirty years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Cincinnati (O.) Public 
Library, died in that city on August 11, after 
aa illness of two months’ duration. Mr 
Meyer was born in Germany in 1844, and 
came to the United States early in life. He 
was at New Orleans when the Civil War 
broke out, and served in the Confederate 
Army. After the close of the war he came 
to Cincinnati, and in 1872 was appointed as- 
sistant in the Public Library, where for many 
years he had charge of the reference depart- 
ment. Mr. Meyer’s wife died several years 
ago, 

Srockwet., George W., New York State 
Library School, class of ’95, for three years 
librarian of the Westfield (Mass.) Athen- 
zum, has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library of Parker, South Dakota, Mr. 
Stockwell is a member of the A, L. A. and 
of the Massachusetts Library Club, and was 
president of the Western Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club during 1901-2. 


Tyter, Arthur Wellington, of Plainfield, 
N. J., formerly of Branford, Ct., and Wil- 
mington, Del., has been appointed assistant 
librarian of the Public Library, Washington, 
D. C., and entered upon his duties the Ist 
of September 

Wait, Miss Marie F., formerly librarian 
of the New Jersey Historical Society, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the Long- 
street Library, Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 


N. J. 


Witurams, Hugh, of the Catalogue Division 
of the Library of Congress, died at his home 
in Cleveland, O., on August 18. Mr. Will- 
iams was a graduate of Adelbert College, of 
the New York State Library School (B. L. 
5., class of '98), and an M. A. from Co- 
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Iumbian University, He was appointed to 
the statf of the Library of Congress in June, 
1898, and had been since then instructor in 
cataloging at Columbian University Library 
School, and secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Washington City. A bibliography 
prepared by Mr. Williams on “College li- 
braries” was published as a bulletin of the 
New York State Library School; and Theo 
dore E. Burton’s recent book, “Financial 
crises,” contgined a bibliography of the sub 
ject by Mr, Williams. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLIC DOCUMENTS OI 
THE 55TH ConGress, and of other depart 
ments of the United States, for the period 
from July 1, 1897, to June 30, 1899 [being 
the “Comprehensive index” provided for 
by the act approved January 12, 1895]; 
prepared under the supervision of the Su 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, Gov. Print 
Office. 1901 [1902]: 1069 p. |. O. 

This immense volume is the fourth in the 
series of “Document catalogs,” and is an ad 
dition of the greatest value to the equip 
ment of indexes and guides to our public 
documents that is gradually being developed 
through the work of the Office of Docu- 
ments. It records in one alphabet the docu- 
ments issued during the three sessions of 
the 55th Congress, a plan much more con- 
venient to the user than the usual separate 
record for each session, though the great 
bulk of the volume resulted in considerable 
delay in publication. The style of preceding 
volumes is followed, in abbreviations, entries, 
and general plan. The catalog was begun 
under the direction of Miss Mary A. Hart- 
well, and finished under that of Miss Alice 
Fichtenkam. 

The Fitcusurc (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 


September has a good classed reading list 
on “Municipal affairs.” 


Grascow (Scotland) P. Ls. Index catalogue 
of the Gerbals District Library. Glasgow, 
1902. 24+455 p. sm. D. 8d; pap., 4d. 

A compact, well printed dictionary catalog, 
containing much analytical work, and spar- 
ingly annotated. It is prefaced by a full de- 
scriptive introduction, and a table of the 
subject-headings used, which in the main 


follow the D. C 
PrarnFietp (NV, J.) P. L. Class list no. 2: 
history travel, and description. August, 


1902. 4+78. p. O. 
A well-printed D. C. list. 


‘ 
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CHANGED TITLES. 


“The Ulster guard {2oth N. Y. State 
Militia] and the War of the Rebellion,” by 
Theodore B. Gates, was published under the 
above title in 1879, and again in 1884 from 
the same plates, under the title “The war of 
the Rebellion, with a full and critical history 
of the first battle of Bull Run,” etc., etc. 


FULL NAMES. 

Supplied by Catalogue Division, Library of Con- 

gress. 

Allen, Gardner Weld, 1856- (tr. of The neu- 
roses of the genita-urinary system in the 
male... by Dr R. Ultzmann) ; 

Ames, Gaston William, 1857- (Gaston Griffin ; 
a country banker) ; 

Andrews, Hiram Bertrand, 1867- 
for street railway engineers) ; 

Asch, Julius, 1838- (The Jew of the present 
period) ; 

Brant, James Daniel, 

Briney, John Benton, 
baptism. . . -); 
trown, Christian Henry, 1857- (The op- 
tician’s manual. .. ); 

Brown, George Washington, 1820- (Reminis- 
cences of Gov. Robert J. Walker) ; 

Brown, Mrs. Harriet Adelaid, 1847- (Dress- 
making, its science and art); 

Caffin, Charles Henry, 1854- (American mas- 
ters of painting. .. .); 

Cobb, Sanford Hoadley, 1838 (The rise of 
religious liberty in America) ; 

Cox, Joseph Abram, 1&s8- (Practical para- 
graphs for patients and physicians) ; 

Darby, James Ezra, 1856- (An analysis of the 
Acts and Epistles of the New Testament) ; 

Dresser, Frank Farnum, 1872- (The employ- 
ers’ liability acts and the assumption of 
risks in New York, Massachusetts, ¢tc. ) ; 

Emery, Mabel Sarah, 18s9- (Russia through 
the stereoscope. . . .); 

Faust, Oliver Cromwell, 1859- (The piano- 
forte tuner’s pocket companion) : 
Haaren, John Henry, 1855- (Heath's 

spelling book) ; 

Hazen, John Munger, 1838- (Railway con- 
tractor’s handbook) ; 

Heath, Herbert Milton, 1853- (Laws of Maine 
concerning business corporations. .. .) 
Ingraham, Charles Anson, 1852- (Songs of all 

sorts) ; 

Kruger, Frank Philip, 1878- (The so-short 
system of phonic shorthand. . .); 

Lange, Heinrich Carl, 1842- (Feld und wies- 
enblumen ) ; 

Loux, Charles William, 1868- 
—temperance verse) ; 
Marsh, George Cook, 1861- 
Mets, James Andrew, 1832- 

Holland. . . .); 

Morse, Hiram Gardner, 1832- 
Stevenson as I found him) ; 

Newell, Wilbur Charles, 1859- (The life worth 
living) ; 


(Handbox 1k 


1853- (Infinitives) ; 
1839- (The form of 


graded 


(White ribbons 


(A singular will) ; 
(Naval heroes of 


(Robert Le 
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Page, Ernest Clifford, 1e62- | Page’s Nebraska 
digest ) ; 
Parsons, William Franklin, 1834 
hand book of business and social forms) ; 
Roddy, Henry Justin, 1850- (Elementary ge 
ography ) ; 
Selover, Arthur William, 1571 
tiable instruments laws ¥ 
Smith, Curtis Pendleton, 1863 
tarial manual and form bor 
Snyder, William Lamartine, 1848- (The ne 
taries’ and commissioners’ manual, ys 
Trask, Robert Dana, 1852- (Human knowl 
edge and human conduct); 
Vincent, Edgar La Verne, 1851 
Bowlby). 


( Parsons’ 


(The nego- 


(Texas n 


( Margaret 


‘Bibliograpby. 


Reinsch, Paul S 
introduction to 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 
Colonial government: 
the study of colonial institutions. (The 
citizens library.) New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1902. 10+ 386 p. 12. 

The several chapters are lowed by bibli- 

ographies of considerable extent and im- 

portance. 


an 


Friedrich, 


Karl 


( urved 


suRFACES. Gauss, 
investigations of 
with notes and a 


CURVED 
General 
of 1827 and 1825; tr 
bibliography by James Caddell Morehead 
and Adam Miller Hiltebeitel. { Princeton. ] 
N. J., Princeton University Library, 1902, 
c. 6+126 p. Q. $1.75 net. 

The 10-p. bibliography 1s limited to books, 
memoirs. etce., which use Gauss’s method, or 


surfaces 


deal with the general theory of surfaces 
LEAF BeeTLe. Felt, Ephraim P. Elm 
leaf beetle in New York state New York 


State Museum, bulletin 57 Entomology 15 


2d ed. 44 p. pl. il. O. 15¢ 

The bibliography covers 7 pages (P. 30°37): 
France, Molinier, Aug Les urces de 

l'histoire de France. 1: Epoque primitive, 

Mérovingiens et Carolingiens Paris, 

Picard et fils, 1902 8°. 5 fr 
MIssISsSIPPI Mississipp! Historical Society. 


Publications, vol. 5; edited by Franklin L. 

Riley. Oxford, Miss., for the Society, 

1902. 304 P. 8 

This volume contains the report of the 
Mississippi Historical commission, created 
by legislative act of March 2, 1900. Among 


the divisions of the commission's report are 
“Manuscripts, papers, and documents pr rtain 
ing to Mississippi in publi lepositories be 
yond the state,” “Manuscripts, papers, and 


fee 
ne 
| 
gen 
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documents in public depositories within the 
state,” “Manuscripts, papers, and documents 
in private hands,” “Aboriginal and Indian 
history,” “Points and places of historic in- 
terest in Mississippi.” To the first division, 
“Public depositories beyond the state,” Prof. 
James M. White contributes the section on 
Libraries and societies (pp. 75-117), and to 
the second division Prof. James M. White 
and Franklin L. Riley, Ph.D., contribute a 
similar section (pp. 169-227 These reports 
from libraries and societies are very unequal 
in their merit, as is to be expected where so 
much depends on the co-operation of 
many institutions. In some instances there 
is only a brief paragraph, while in others 
there are pages of titles of works contained 
in the several libraries on Mississippi 


Quakers. Myers, Albert Cook. Immigra- 
tion of the Irish Quakers into Pennsyl- 


so 


vania, 1682-1750. with their early history in 
Ireland. Swarthmore, Pa. The author, 
1902. 22+ 477 p. 8°. 


The annotated bibliography of 11 pages 


contains a few annotations, The printed 
sources take up 7 pages; the manuscript 
sources 4 pages. 


Einstein, Lewis. The Italian 
England: studies. (Co- 
studies in comparative 
literature.) New York, The Columbia 
University Press, 1902. 17-+420 p. 12°. 
Pages 391-409 are bibliographical. 


RENAISSANCE. 
Renaissance in 
lumbia University 


SAMMLUNG BIBLIOTHEKSWISSENSCHAFTLICHER 
ARBEITEN ; herausgegeben von Karl Dziatz- 


ko. 15 heft, Beitrage zur Kenntniss des 
Schrift.-Buch-und Bibliothekswesens. vii. 
Leipzig, M. Spirgatis, 1902. [4], 113 p. 
6m 


Besides Konrad Haebler’s contribution on 
Spanish bibliography, noted elsewhere, the 
volume contains a list by Max Spirgatis of 
English book titles in Drandrius’ “Biblio- 
theca exotica. Francof. 1625." This work is 
a list of French, Italian, Spanish, English, 
Dutch, and Hungarian books offered for sale 
at the Frankfort book mart. The English list 
covers the years 1561-1620, and is reprinted 
by Spirgatis with reference to Bullen’s “Cata- 
logue of [English] books in the Library of 


the British Museum ... to the year 1640, 
and Arber’s “Transcript of the registers of 
the Company of Stationers of London, 1553- 
1640." There also the first instalment of 


a bibliography of printed university registers, 
by W. Falckenheimer, comprising the Ger- 
man registers, and the editor's critical ex- 
amination of some points in Schwencke’s 


“Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des esten 
Buchdrucks.” A. 3. J 
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Scotcu-IrtsH. Hanna, C. A. Scotch-Irish; 
or, the Scot in north Britain, north Ireland 
and North America. New York, Putnam 


1902. 2 v., 8°, net, 

Contains a bibli pesca Vv. 2, p. 531-551 
Tevtons. La Saussaye. D. Chantepie d 

The religion of the ese from the 

Dutch by Bert J. Vos. (Handbooks on 

the history of religions.) Boston, Ginn & 

Co., 1902. 7+504 p. 8 

Pages 417-463 are bibliographical. The 


bibliography is classified and extensively an 
notated. 


Hnonyms and Pseudonyms. 


The following are supplied by Catalogue Divisi 
Library of Congress 


A 
Kra 
A 


mbiguist, An, pseud. of John Luther 

ber. “Ambiguities.” 

rgyle, Harvey, pseud. of MclIntire, 
John Jackson. “As saw it . stories 


illustrated.” 


Aston, MacKay Bernard (1867-), author of 
“Correlation of history, geography and litera- 
ture.” 

Deveron, Hugh, pseud. of Huger, Ar- 
thur Middleton, 1842- “Songs of the Sah- 
kohnagas.” 

Gallus, Arthur, pseud, of Wisner, Ar- 
thur, 1847- “Emma Calvé; her artistic life 
by A. Gallus. a 

Monroe, Forest, pseud, of Wiechmann 
Ferdinand Gerhard, 18s8- “Maid of Mon 
tauk.” 

Trevert. Edward, pseud. of Bubier, Ed- 
ward Trevert, 1858- “How to build dynamo 
electric machinery.” 

Wayland, Eugene Clarence, is the author 
of “The American transition.” 


Dumors and Blunders. 


THE LIBRARY GIRL. 


A light to guide through learning’s fogs 
Is the girl of cz atalog s 
She will lead one yack to 
Ptolemy or 
To facts and things long prehistoric, 
Whence came clams, why paregoric; 
Tell why dogs, not ducks, have rabies, 
Hens have eggs instead of babies, 
Knows the poets, can rehearse 
All their naughty things in verse, 
Knows who won the star and garter, 
Who the tyrant, who the martyr, 


Cesar, 


In the whale what Jonah’s menu, 
From what type of monkey came you; 
In all the range r human knowledge, 


From protoplasm down to porridge, 
On ancient lore or classic wit, 
For an authority, she’s “IT.” 
—-The Oracle 
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“METALLIC versus WOODEN 


FURNISHINGS” 


is the title of an attractive little Brochure lately issued 
by us. We shall be pleased to put it into the hands 
of Librarians or Trustees interested in the best fittings 
for library buildings. 

The growth in these lines has been so rapid that 
many officials are not yet conversant with their merits, 
but the question of Complete Furnishings for any modern 
library will not have been exhausted without an exam- 
ination of these fixtures. 

The very large demand for them for Commercial 
uses has indicated clearly their adaptability to library 
requirements ; an indication substantiated by the increas- 
ing call for them for this purpose. 

Our Steel Card Index Drawers are a prominent 
feature of this line, among whose merits may be men- 
tioned—Durability, Incombustibility, Freedom from Ver- 
min and Cleanliness. 

Copies of our “ Complete Library Catalogue” or 


“ Library Plans” also sent on application. 


Art Metal Construction Co., 


Ten Branch Offices. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
Libraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


— | | 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


BS he Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Subscriptions to Foreign Periodicals. 


IBRARIANS and others are requested to note the following prices of Annual Subscrip- 
tions to English Periodicals, which include postage from our New York Agency. The 
service will be found most punctual and reliable. 


Academy,$375; Analyst, $xn56; Annals of Botany, $7.67; Annals and Magatine of Natural History, $8.75; 
Antiquary, $1.70; Architect, $5.25; Army and Navy Gazette, $7.12; Art Journal, $4.75; The Artist, $3.25; 
Athenaum, $3.70; Badminton Magazine, $3.40; Banker's Magazine, $5.48; Black and White (incl. Christ- 
mas), $7.67; Alackwood'’s Magazine, $7.50; Bookman, $1.85; Brain, $3.50; British Journal of Photography, 
$2.70; British Medical Journal, $8.00; British Weekly, $2.16; Builder, $5 50; Building News, $5.30; 
Cassell’s Magazine, $1.95; Chaméber’'s Journal, $2.00; Chatterbox, $0.85; Chemical News, $4.00; Christian, 
$1.80; Christian World, $1.75; Church Times, 78: Classical Review, $3.30; Connoisseur, 5.53 
Contemporary Review, $6.75; Cornhill Magazine, $3.25; Country Life Illustrated, $8.22; Cyclist, $2.00; 
Daily Telegraph, $10.80 ; Economist, $9.50; Edinburgh Review, $5.75; Electrician, $; 31; Engineer, 
$8.76; £ mgineering, $8.76: English Historical Review, $5.00; $3.00; Field, $8.60; Fort- 


nightly Review, .§0; Garden, $3.96; Genealogical Magazine, $3.2 Genealogist, $2.50; Gentleman's 
Magazine (incl. C! iristmas), $3.50; Geographical Journal, $6.00; Giris $2.10; Goed Words (inc). Christ- 
mas), $1.75; GrapAie (incl. Christmas and Summer numbers), $8.45; MHarmswerth's Magazine, $1.52; /dler, 


$t 75; llustrated London News (incl. Christmas and Summer numbers), $8.48; /ilustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News (incl. Christmas), $8.25; /rish Monthly, $1.60; Jewish Quarterly, $2.69; /Jeurnal of Botany, 


$4.25; Journal of Mental Science, $5.00; Journal of Soc. of Chemical Industry, $8.76; Ladies’ Pictorial, 
$0.00; Ladies’ Realm, $2.10; Lancet, $5.00; Law Journal, $7.00; Letsure Hour, 60; Library, $2.56; 
Library Association Record, $3.00; Literary World, $1.40; Little Folks, $1.70; Longman's Magazine, $1.70; 
Macmillan'’s Magazine, $3.00; Magazine of Art, $4.26; Mind, $2.85; Mining Journal, $6.82; Monthly 
Review, $7.50; Mustcal Times, $1.20; National Review, $7.31; Nature, $7.00; Navy and Army Illustrated, 
$7.74; Nineteenth Century, $6.94; Notes and Queries, $4.75; Outlook, $3.77; Pali Mall Magazine, $3.47 
Pearson's Magazine, $2.25; Pearson's Weekly, $1.80; Public Opinion, $2.70; Punch (incl. Christmas), $3.66; 
Quarterly Review, $5.75; Queen, $9.00; QOnuiver (incl. Christmas), $1.90; Aeliguary, $2.50; Review of 
Reviews, $:.80; Royal Magazine, $1.34; Saturday Review, $6.86; Science Gossip, $1.58; Sketch (incl, Christ- 
mas), $8.06; Speaker, $6.86; Spectator, $6.86 Sphere, $8.42; Statist, $7.39; tatistical Seciety's Journal, 
$5.00; Strand ee $2.10; Studio, $3 as: Sunday at Home, $1.65; Sunday Magazine (incl. Christmas), 
$1.75; Tatler, $8.82; Temple Bar, $3.10; Temple Magazine, $2.00; Times (Weekly edition), $2.70; T7¥t-Arts, 
783 Truth, $6.00; Vanity Fatr, $7.26; Westminster Budget, $4.12; Westminster Review, $7.50; Wide 


$: 
World Magazine, $2.00; Windsor Magazine, $1.95; Woman at Home, $1.82; The World, $7.00; Vachtsman, 
$4.45. 

All the above prices are for thick paper copies, and further particulars as to above or 
any other periodicals will be gladly given. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 
The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used almost exclusively by prominent libraries in the United States and Europe. 
The only machine that meets all the requirements of library card indexing. 


TTT 


Takes the Index Card flat, holds it fiat, prints it flat, and delivers 
it flat, and this without attachments of any sort. ¢ 


! 
Card | Has a special library type, and, furthermore, prints in any 
| language, style of type, or color of ink on same machine. 
ype 


| Paper of any width may be inserted, cards of any size. 
To its conceded perfections— 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IMPRESSION, ETC.— 
The HAMMOND now adds A CROWNING GLORY 
The Best Manifolder, whether Quality or Quantity is Desired 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


69th to 7oth Streets, East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


wy 
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THE LITERATURE OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


EDITED BY 


J. N. LARNED 


ITH the editorship of Mr. J. N. Larned, forty scholars and critics, each 
an acknowledged authority in a particular field of American history, 
have selected the 4000 works here presented, and give them brief descriptive 
and critical notes, so that for the first time the literature of American history 
is charted for the behoof of the reader and student, with frank and impartial 
criticism of books which do not seem to deserve the acceptance they enjoy. 
The chief historical societies of America are named, together with their most 
important issues. The sources of American history are outlined by Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, so that the student may pass directly to first-hand authorities 
and pursue a special research as far as he pleases. Much of the best biogra- 
phy, many of the most instructive and entertaining works of travel, of ethno- 
logical investigation, of scenic and scientific description of America are included. 
Canada, the West Indies, Central and South America have departments. 
Professor Edward Channing, of Harvard University, appends lists for 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY, A TOWN LIBRARY, A WORKING LIBRARY. 
This GUIDE will not become out of date. This autumn will be issued a 
supplement, edited by Mr. Philip P. Wells, Librarian of the Yale Law School, 
in which will be offered a selection from the literature of 1900 and 1901, with 
notes. Thereafter this continuation will appear at intervals to be duly an- 
nounced. (Terms on application to the Secretary of American Library As- 
sociation Publishing Board, 10% Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 


One volume. Royal octavo, cloth, $6.00 net, postage 32 cents; 
sheep, $7.50; half morocco, gilt top, $9.00. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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For LIBRARY CATALOGUING and INDEXING 


The Smith 
Premier 
Typewriter 


With CARD PLATEN 
has been found invaluable 


ORE than 50% of the large libraries, using the typewriter for indexing, employ 
the Smith Premier. It does the work required in the most satisfactory man- 
ner and without any difficulty. 
Used exclusively in such libraries as the Carnegie at Pittsburgh, the U.S. Patent 
Office Scientific, at Washington, and many others. Send for Free Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, WN. Y., U. S. A. 


4646644 64644464466 


Strong Features 
of our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT are 
1. OUR EXPERIENCE, extending over many years and fitting 


us to supply ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles, Editions, and Bindings. 


2. THE STOCK to which we have access, comprising more of the 
standard and worthy publications of English and American 
houses than can be found elsewhere in the United States. 


3. OUR SPECIALTY of finding and importing RARE BOOKS— 
duty free—for Libraries. 


4. PROMPTNESS in filling orders, and Satisfactory Prices. 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. TMcCLURG & CO., : : Chicago 


$$66666 66 ib ib iii 


446666666 466 66 bhi iii iii 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H Ss’ 


of myself, 
> 


Eternal Ink = 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFFICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PACTORY Blghth A. New York, Chicago, London. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


H. SOTHERGAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Witt exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
geace, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 


Established 1816, 
4A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BO. 
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State Publications 


A Provisional List of the Official Publications of the Several States 
of the United States from their Organization to 1900 
COMPILED UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 


R. R. BOWKER 
PART II: Nortu CENTRAL STATES—New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


(Nearly ready) 


The complete work, exceeding 300 pages, will be furnished at $5, 
and the first and second parts will be sent, only to those subscrib- 
ing for the whole, on the receipt of subscription and $3 remittance. 


BUT s00 COPIES ARE PRINTED, AND THERE ARE NO PLATES 


The attention of State libraries, of the central public libraries, and of foreign libraries is 
especially called to this publication, but it is also important to that larger number of libraries 
which cannot undertake to collect the State publications even of their own State. 


ADDRESS OFFICE OF THE 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
298 Broapway, New YORK. 


‘THE BIGYGLE STEP LADDER COMPANY 


Make a business of fitting Library and all other 
| kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 
ki- This cut shows one of 10 or more styles they 


make. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 
2 THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER 
Magazines I will undertake A B 
to supply any 
magazine or review published, at a price 
per copy depending upon its market value, RECORD. T48 & GUIDE CARDS | 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 


I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 


in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 


the last one hundred years. A Business- 


like query with list of wants will be met by 


a prompt and business-like reply. 


A. S. CLARK, 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1484-6 PF Street, Washingtes, BD. C. 


Plain Printed hiled & Accurately For all 
makes of Cabmeks Quahly Liecotion& 
Guaranteed Odd Site bundles ony ol Pryections or} 


quore rou 


2 


CENTIMETER OR PULL SIZB 
Cards Carried in Stock 
As we guarantee quality and perfect accuracy, ample 
time is given to Librarians to test goods before 
payment is expected. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS | Booxszan out-of-print books supplied, 


no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Set 


k 
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27 and 29 West 23d St. 1 Pp Putnam S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book market of the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelligently. 
We have classified our stock of books and knowledge, FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE, into 
(1) A Standard Library Catalogue of 2500 Books—a model library. 
2) Semi-Annual Clearance Catalogues of Book Bargains. 
e Make a Specialty of Pricing Lists. 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of Tuer 
Boox Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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» DEPARTMENT 

Now that the season is about to open for the purchase of Library books, we 
wish to call the attention of Librarians to our exceptional facilities for filling orders 
of all kinds, from the smallest “ pick-up” to the complete furnishing with books of 
extensive Libraries, amounting to thousands of dollars. 

We are in a position to sell regular or current stock considerably lower than 
other houses, and new stock at the lowest prices. Subscription books are our 
strongest point, if indeed it is possible to make a distinction in our well equipped 
and evenly balanced establishment. 

Throughout the summer we have laid in a very fine stock of the most desirable 
books, and can safely state that there is not a better or more diversified stock in 


any book store in this city. 
We mention a few titles. Note character of the books, and prices quoted : 


CENTURY DICTIONARY. rovols. Half morocco 
morocco 55.00 
“ “ Full morocco 79.00 


UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 41.50 
54.00 


63.00 
CENTURY LIBRARY OF MUSIC. 20 vols. 25.00 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, with Supplement. iti 


20.00 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
Embossed leather 

SCIENCE LIBRARY. 32 vols. 

WARNER’S LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE. 
o vols. Half leather 

WARNER’S LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE. 
45 vols. Edition de Luxe. Buckram 

KIPLING’S WORKS. 15 vols 

MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 22 vols. Underwood Edition 

DURUY’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 8 vols. Edition de Luxe. Cloth. 
Pub. at $80.00 me#. Our Price 

THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS. 40 vols. Half morocco. Pub. at 
$200.00 net. Our Price 

SECRET COURT METDIOIRS. 1o vols. 

INTERNATIONAL 15 vols. 


LARNED’S HISTORY FOR READY " REFERENCE. 6 vols. Full 
shee 

REED’S MODERN ELOQUENCE. rovols. Buckram. Edition de Luxe. nef, 

AMBRICAN STATESMEN SERIES. 32 vols. Subscription Edition, 
Pub. at $48.00 me#. Our Price 


HENRY MALKAN, 
1 William St. and 67 Stone St., (Hanover Square,) New York City. 


Telephone 6121 Broad. 


: ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 25 vols. Half morocco. Summerville 
75.00 
21.50 
50.00 
75.00 a 
5.00 : 
37-50 
31.50 
65.00 
22.50 
32.50 : 
45.00 
LARNED’S HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. 6 vols. Buck- a 
27.50 
27.50 
25.00 
32.00 


